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The Strongman Without Office 
and the President Without Power 


(See Unit on the Dominican Republic) 
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Strongman Rafa Trujillo 
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Clam shells, doglegs, and catwalks 





How to tathk like a car stylist 


Bill Weaver learns the lingo of the car stylists—you can, too! 
And next time you’ re talking about the 1961 cars, 
you'll really sound ‘‘tuned in!”’ 








“We believe in poise,” our stylists told Bill 
Weaver, and you can see it for yourself in every 
1961 car from Chrysler Corporation. Read a line 
down any one of these cars and you'll see a fleet 
sweep from header to deck lid. 

These hot looks work for a living, too. With 
new, one-piece Unibody Construction, there’s 
plenty of stretch-out-and-relax room inside, 
under the belt line and up in the greenhouse. 
And there’s no dogleg in the windshield post to 
bang your knees on, either. 

Want to get a first-hand reading of these 
four-wheeled jewels? Ask Dad to stop in at the 
dealer’s with you, real soon, and take a turn in 
the cars that drive as fleet as they look. As the 
car stylists say, they’re hot! 
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Here's a translation of some of the 


Applique: chrome moulding 
Backlite: rear window 

Belt line: /ine between upper 
structure and lower body 

Blister: bump over wheel for 
clearance 

Catwalk: space between fender 
and hood 

Clam shell: ova/ shroud formed in 
sheet metal, like headlight covering 
Clean: absence of moulding 

CV: circulating ventilation; sma// 
swinging windows 

Deck lid: door to /uggage 
compartment 


Dogleg: bend in windshield post 
projecting into front door opening 


car stylists use 





Dutch man: meta! pane! between 
rear window and deck /id 


Fleets having a /ook of motion 


Greenhouse: wpper part of car, 
including glass area 


Header: (op moulding of grille— 
structural member above windshie/d 
Hot: advanced 

Read a line: sight a /ine 

Sassy: having a /ook of high 
performance 

Singing: gleaming 

Sweep: /ong gradual curve 
Tuned inz man knows what he's 
doing 

Windsplit: sharp crease in surface 
that “splits the wind” 


And this is just the beginning! To learn the stylists’ special language, write 
today for the FREE pamphlet, *A Glossary of Automotive Styling,” Chrysler 
Corporation, Product Advertising Department, Detroit 31, Michigan, 





Chrysler Corporation 





Serving America’s new quest for quality 


Plymouth Valiant * Dedge Dart Lancer 7 DeSete Chrysler Imperial 








. THATS A GREAT I UNDERSTAND BELL LABS 
“MYSTERY” STORY YOURE \IS WORKING TO IMPROVE THE 


AFTER, CHIP...THE STRANGE /SCIENCE OF 
EFFECTS OF SOUND. BY EXPLORING THE HUMAN 
NERVOUS SYSTEM. 





BELL TELEPHONE 
LABORATORIES... 
WORLD CENTER OF 
COMMUNICATIONS 
RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT. 
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WORLD OF SOUND 
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YES, AND OUR CLUES ARE /, YOUVE HEARD OFA BATS 
BEING DISCOVERED BYA *RADAR-LIKE” HEARING? WERE 
VARIETY OF SCIENTISTS TRYING TO FIND OUT MORE 
WORKING TOGETHER. NOT = S ABOUT HOW IT WORKS BY 
ONLY NEUROLOGISTS, BUT EXAMINING ITS NERVE 
SOUND ENGINEERS AND 




















m=  ZOOLOGISTS, TOO? 
=<) GOLLY, HOW DO THEY 
C7 FIT IN? 
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EAT AND ONE THAT ISN’T. 
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THIS ODD-LOOKING “FREE-SPACE” ROOM IGA AND THAT DUMMY HEAD IS HELPING 
PERFECT “TEST TUBE” FOR THE STUDY OF PURE US FIND OUT HOW THE HUMAN EAR IS 
SOUND BECALISE IT IS COMPLETELY FREE OF ECHOES. q ABLE TO PICK OUT ONE VOICE AMONG 
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( GOLLY, BELL LABORATORIES) — 
ALLTHE BASES (Lin, 8 THIS WORK YOU'VE SEEN 
WHEN [T COMES => = IS PART OF OUR JOB TO 

TO SOUND: NERVE \ MAKE COMMUNICATIONS 

CELLS, FISH, SESS MORE EFFICIENT; 
ELECTRONICS, BETTER ANDCHEAPER. 2 
ZOOLOGY... & 
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the impostor 


Above, you see a crafty bit of camouflage. What looks like a dress shoe—the very 
epitome of refinement and polish—is really an easy-going slip-on, a clever piece 
of fakery perpetrated by Thom McAn'’s craftymen. They've turned out the most con- 
vincing pair of fake shoelaces you ever laid eyes on! As a result, your feet can get into 
all the best places with no questions asked, meanwhile enjoying the comfort and 
convenience of a Roma-built slip-on, which is about as comfortable and convenient 
as you can get. And it never exposes the plot by slipping off. Ask for it by its code. 
name: the hand-detailed “Whip Stitch Roma.” We'll know what you mean. $9.99. 


Best-selling shoe in all America 





If they get the hint — 


you get the gift 
of Zenith quality | 


World's finest performing radios! C. New AM table radio with high 
And such a wide selection! Shown oneeeney Saat, 4 — quenity 
at left the all-transistor Royal speaker, Wavemagnet® antenna. 
50. Greatest tone ever in a radio a by 8 gs = png Tage t 
so small! Plays up to 75 hours on 4 » Jus 95". 
2 low cost penlite batteries. Avail- D. World’s finest performing all- 
able in black, white, beige & white, transistor pocket radio— most 
charcoal & white or red & white. powerful of its size! In ebony color, 
Zenith quality for only $29.95*. maroon or off white, with Roman 
. — 
A. Drift-free, high fidelity FM from gold colortrim.The Royal 500E, $75* 


a 2 speaker sound system! Zenith’s EE. Big tone in a compact outdoor 
Super Interlude FM/AM table portable radio! All-transistor, slide 
radio, in light ordark finish walnut rule dial, pinpoint vernier tuning. 
veneers, blond oak veneersorebony Top grain leather with chrome- 
color. Model C845, $129.95*. plated grille. Royal 755, $79.95*. 


F. Famous 9 wave band all-transis- 
after you shut it off. The Nocturne tor Trans-Oceanic® shortwave 
AM clock radio, with sleep switch. portable radio. Black Permawear 
In white, charcoal & white, yellow — covering with chrome and Roman 
& brown, beige & white. AC only. goldcolortrim. Royal 1000D, $275** 
Model C519, $39.95*. 8-band Royal 1000, $250**. 


B. Snooz-Alarmf calls you even 


Quality-built in America by highly skilled, well-paid American craftsmen 


ao] NIBH = 





CANADA: ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION OF 
CANADA LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO. The 
Royalty of televinion, stereophoniec bigh fidel- 
ity instruments, phonographs, radios anc 
hearing aids. 42 years of Jeadership in radionice 


exclusively. * Manufacturer's suggested retail 
price, Prices and specifications subject to change withous notice: ** Price includes batteries. t Registered trademark of Lock supplier. 








Wide Worid photo 
DEVOTED TO DE GAULLE: Premier 
Michel Debre is France’s top Gaullist. 


FAITHFUL FOLLOWER 


IN FRANCE, Premier Michel 
Debré bears an unusual nickname. 
He is known to his countrymen as 
Pére Colére which, roughly trans- 
lated, means “Old Man Fury.” 

At 49 Debré can hardly be called 
old. But on occasion he can be a 
man of fury. He proved it last month 
when news of the Army revolt in 
Algeria reached Paris. According to 
eye-witnesses, Debré shook with rage. 
On a nationwide TV broadcast, he 
clenched his fists as he denounced 
the army rebels. Later, turning to an 
aide, he roared, “How dare they defy 
De Gaulle!” 

Debré’s unswerving devotion to 
De Gaulle has become something of 
a legend in France. It began in 1940 
when the great French leader rallied 
his defeated nation to resist the Nazi 
invaders. Today, it is stronger than 
ever. In Gaullist circles, Debré is 
known as “the most faithful of the 
faithful.” 

Jean Pierre Michel Debré comes 
from a renowned family. His grand- 
father was a famous French rabbi, 
his father a celebrated Paris doctor. 
Young Michel, however, chose a 
career in government. A brilliant law 
student, he entered the civil service 
in 1934 and rose to become a leading 
specialist on constitutional law. Dur- 
ing World War II, he helped or- 
ganize the Gaullist Resistance move- 
ment in Nazi-occupied France. 

Michel Debré gained national 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 16, 


prominence in 1948 after his election 
to the French Senate. A fiery orator, 
he lashed out at political instability 
in the Fourth Republic. Echoing 
De Gaulle, he urged that the powers 
of the Presidency be enlarged. 

In 1958, with the collapse of the 
Fourth Republic, Debré had a chance 
to put his ideas into practice, De 
Gaulle returned to power and asked 
him to draft a new constitution. The 
following year President De Gaulle 
appointed Debré premier of France’s 
remodeled Fifth Republic. 

Since then Debré has worked 15 
hours a day on his self-imposed mis- 
sion of strengthening French democ- 
racy. His favorite form of relaxation 
is a quiet evening at home with his 
wife and four sons. But the affairs 
of state are never far from his 
thoughts. A telephone in his bed- 
room has a direct line to President 
De Gaulle’s official residence in 
Elysée Palace. Whenever it rings, 
Debré is sure to be there. 


BEAUTIFUL DREAMER 


THIS WEEK a glamorous young 
woman with a silver voice celebrates 
her 25th birthday. She is Anna Maria 
Alberghetti, the star of Broadway's 
newest musical hit, Carnival. 

Birthdays, Anna Maria believes, 


David Merrick photo 


STAGE STAR: Anna Maria Alberghetti 
as she appears on Broadway in Carnival. 


are a time for taking stock of one’s 
self. Looking back on her career, the 
brown-eyed Italian beauty finds 
mugh to celebrate. She has won suc- 
cess on the concert stage, fame on 
TV, and stardom in Hollywood. But, 
she adds wistfully, “I haven't yet 
achieved what I set out to do—to 
sing in grand opera.” 

The daughter of a noted Italian 
tenor, Anna Maria learned operatic 
arias at an age when most of her 
playmates were still mastering their 
ABC’s. She was only six when she 
made her singing debut in Naples. 
Later, she appeared in concert halls 
throughout Europe. At 13 she gave 
her first performance in New York's 
Carnegie Hall. It was a signal tri- 
umph, she recalls. The audience 
called her back for twelve curtain 
calls! 

After that, everything happened 
fast. Anna Maria appeared on the 
Ed Sullivan TV show and scored a 
nationwide success. Next Hollywood 
beckoned. She made several movies 
with such stars as Bing Crosby, Dean 
Martin, and Jerry Lewis. While still 
in her teens, Anna Maria’s income 
soared to a whopping $100,000 a 
year! 

In between movie-making and 
concert appearances, she managed 
to complete her high school studies 
(with the aid of a private tutor) 
and perfect her English. She also 
learned to sing popular American 
songs. Her ability to switch from a 
Mozart aria to a Cole Porter ballad 
has made her one of the most versa- 
tile performers in show business. 

Last month Anna Maria scored 
her first success on Broadway in the 
musical, Carnival. In it, Anna Maria 
plays Lili, a wistful teen-age girl. 
It's a role she fully understands. 
“Lili dreams of joining a carnival,” 
explains Anna Maria. “I have my 
dream, too.” 

The dream has never been nearer. 
Only a few blocks from New York's 
theatre district stands the world- 
famous Metropolitan Opera House. 
Perhaps, someday soon, Anna Maria 
will travel that short distance—and 
make her dream come true. 
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..WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW... 





The Flight of Freedom 7 


“Man, what a ride!” shouted a 
slim, 37-year-old U.S. astronaut mo- 
ments after he had taken a 15-minute 
zip into outer space. 


The first American spaceman, Navy 
Comdr. Alan Bartlett Shepard, Jr., had 
ridden a 2,300-pound Mercury space 
capsule about 300 miles down the At- 
lantic missile range from Cape Canav- 
eral, Florida. He shot to an altitude of 
115 miles above the earth and hit a 
top speed of 4,500 miles an hour. 

After his flight the grinning astronaut 
reported that everything in his cap- 
sule (named “Freedom 7” by the seven 
U.S. astronauts) functioned “A-O.K.” 
(which means “perfectly” in space jar- 
gon). Medical examinations revealed 
that Comdr. Shepard was in “the best 
of health, the best of spirit, and just as 
he was before he left the Cape, only 
now he is happier.” 

Comdr. Shepard’s dramatic flight be- 
gan at 9:34 A.M. (E.S.T.), May 5, 
at Cape Canaveral. A Redstone rocket, 
carrying the Mercury capsule, lifted 
off the launching pad with an ear- 
splitting roar. Aloft Comdr. Shepard 


' Wide World 


“EVERYTHING A-O.K.” Astronaut Alan Shepard grins confi- helmet. Drawings follow Shepard's 


dently as technicians “encase” him in his space suit and 


worked the controls and maneuvered 
his craft. For a brief moment he peered 
through a periscope and saw almost 
the entire eastern coast of the U.S. 
“What a beautiful sight!” he called 
back on the radio. 

Retro (retarding) rockets slowed 
the capsule. During the descent, a 
giant parachute popped open, gently 
plunking the capsule in the Atlantic 
Ocean. Helicopters rushed over to 
snatch Comdr. Shepard and the capsule 
out of the water and brought them 
to a waiting aircraft carrier. With the 
astronaut’s safe return, a nation of 
space watchers breathed a collective 
sigh of relief. 

Congratulations came almost im- 
mediately from many parts of the 
world. Soviet Premier Khrushchev even 
sent his congratulations. But in a radio 
address he belittled the U.S. effort 
compared to the longer, orbital space 
flight of Major Yuri Gagarin about a 
month earlier. The Soviet flight com- 
pleted one orbit of 25,000 miles around 
the earth, hit an altitude of 188 miles, 
and a top speed of more than 17,000 


miles an hour (see news review in 
April 26 issue). 

Nevertheless, observers around the 
world were impressed by the fact that 
the U.S. test was conducted openly, 
contrasting sharply with the tight se- 
crecy that surrounded the Soviet space 
shot (and which resulted in conflicting 
reports and rumors). 

U.S. scientists also pointed out 
Comdr. Shepard guided his craft for 
part of its flight, a feat that the Soviets 
have not claimed for Gagarin’s flight. 

President Kennedy pledged that the 
data collected during the U.S. man- 
in-space probe will be made available 
to the world’s scientific community. 
Weeks after Gagarin’s flight, the So- 
viets had released only a small part of 
the data on their effort. Although U.S. 
space specialists have questioned dis- 
crepancies in the timetable of the Soviet 
flight, the fact of the Soviet flight is not 
doubted since it had been observed 
by American monitoring systems. 

In the months ahead, the U.S. plans 
to conduct space flights at roughly six- 
week intervals, with a manned-orbit 
flight at the end of the year. That last 
test should correct Comdr. Shepard's 
one complaint of his flight—that his 
trip was “not long enough.” 


























Mercury 
“perfect flight—the first U.S, manned-flight into outer space. 
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Rough Sailing on the Potomac this Summer? 


What’s Ahead This Summer? 


A special “crisis center’ to keep 
hour-by-hour tabs on trouble spots 
around the world has been put into 
operation at the U.S. State Department 
in Washington. 


The new advisory group, officially 
known as the Special Operations Cen- 
ter, will speed information and rec- 
ommendations to the President and 
the Secretary of State. Designed to 
keep pace with fast-breaking develop- 
ments in any part of the globe, the 
center will be manned on a 24-hours- 
a-day basis. 

Heading the “crisis unit” is Theodore 
C. Achilles, a veteran State Depart- 
ment official and foreign service officer. 
Mr. Achilles’ staff is expected to draw 
on other departments for special du- 
ties, particularly the personnel of the 
Defense Department and the Central 
Intelligence Agency. 


TROUBLE SPOTS 


During the summer months ahead, 
U.S. officials will be keeping a sharp 
eye on many trouble spots. 

»Cuba: Labeled by U.S. Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk as “a declared mem- 
ber of the Sino-Soviet bloc,” Cuba 
seems bent on becoming the first 
Communist nation in the Western Hem- 
isphere (see last week's news review). 
Cuba’s Premier Fidel Castro, recently 
awarded a “Lenin Peace Prize” 
Russia, appears to be in firm control of 
Cuba’s affairs at present. 


Some observers believe, however, 
that Castro’s recent pronouncements re- 
jecting free elections in Cuba—and his 
outspokenly pro-Communist stand—may 
have alienated many Latin-American 
nations which had previously been hes- 
itant to take a stand on Cuba. Reports 
from Washington have indicated that 
the U.S. may call a_ special ses- 
sion of the Organization of American 
States, possibly in June, to take up the 
question of how to deal with commu- 
nism in Cuba. 


TENSION IN AFRICA 


>The Congo: On June 30, the former 
Belgian colony will observe the first 
anniversary of its independence. Un- 
less some progress comes out of the 
current round of talks between Con- 
golese leaders, there would seem little 
enough reason for celebration. 

The latest of a seemingly never- 
ending series of crises came when the 
Congo's Central Government of Presi- 
dent Joseph Kasavubu announced its 
intention to bring President Moise 
Tshombe of Katanga Province to trial 
for treason. Tshombe, whose province 
“seceded” from the Congo shortly after 
independence, has been demanding a 
semi-independent role for Katanga in 
any new Congo Confederation. Among 
the charges placed against Tshombe 
is one accusing him of complicity in the 
murder of former Congolese Premier 
Patrice Lumumba last February. 
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United Nations troops continue to 
patrol parts of the Congo in ef- 
forts to maintain law and order. Any 
new outbreaks in the Congo would re- 
sult in the whole Congo issue being 
tossed again to the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil in New York, which will be on hand 


throughout the summer to deal with 
this and other potential problems. 
Portuguese Africa: Angola, on Af- 
rica’s west coast, and Mozambique, on 
the east coast of that continent, are 
the largest colonies of the vast Portu- 
guese empire which stretches halfway 
around the world. In recent months 
African nationalists have stepped up 
their campaign to free the colony from 
Portugal’s rule. The Portuguese have 
answered by sending more troops to 
the two colonies, setting the stage for 
a possible large-scale clash in the 
months ahead (see news review in Feb- 
ruary 8 issue). 


AND IN EUROPE... 


France and Algeria: With the col- 
lapse of a rebellion led by four muti- 
nous French generals (see news review 
in last week's issue), France’s President 
Charles de Gaulle appears prepared to 
begin again the once-postponed peace 
talks with Algerian Moslem nationalists. 
The meetings in the French Alpine town 
of Evian-les-Bains will seek to end the 
bloody war in Algeria, now in its sev- 
enth year. Neither side expects the 
negotiations to be anything but difficult. 
West Germany and Berlin: The West 
German government has turned down 
Soviet overtures for signing a Soviet- 
West German peace treaty, as dis- 
tinguished from a separate Soviet-East 
German peace treaty. Agreement to 
the proposal would imply the accept- 
ance of a permanently divided Ger- 
many, a plan that West Germany has 
determinedly rejected. 

The Soviets may now exert new 
pressure to force the Western Allies 
out of free Berlin, isolated deep in- 
side Communist East Germany. The 
West maintains military garrisons in 
Berlin under agreements signed during 
World War Ii. But if Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev should act on his threat 
that the Communist campaign to 
change the status of Berlin “will soon 
have positive results,” beleaguered Ber- 
lin might again make headline news. 


CRISIS IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Laos: A cease-fire has been called in 
an effort to halt the jungle war be- 
tween the pro-Western Laotian govern- 
ment and pro-Communist rebels. If 
armistice talks succeed, a three-nation 
commission—with representatives from 
Poland, Canada, and India-—is set to 
supervise the truce. The tang!ed prob- 
lem of forming a new Laotian govern- 
ment acceptable to all sides remains 





Wide World 
HOT SPOT: Will the months ahead mean 
more fighting for this young soldier of 
Laos—or will there be a truce agreement? 


the job of a 14-nation conference at 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

>South Viet Nam: A perilous summer 
may be in store for Laos’ “next- 
door neighbor,” South Viet Nam. Com- 
munist guerrillas infiltrating from Red- 
ruled North Viet Nam have stepped 
up their jungle war against the govern- 
ment of South Viet Nam’s President 
Ngo Dinh Diem, an ally of the U.S. 
(see news pages in last week's issue). 


ATOM STALEMATE 


“Little or no progress” are the re- 
ports coming out of Geneva, Switzer- 
land, six weeks after the U.S., Britain, 
and Soviet Russia resumed a long-run- 
ning conference on the banning of 
nuclear weapons testing. 


The Soviets, reversing a position to 
which they had previously agreed, de- 
manded a three-man administration to 
supervise the control and inspection of 
nuclear test areas. The U.S. believes 
the Soviets’ new position amounts to 
a built-in veto power that would make 
any nuclear test bari agreement un- 
workable. Most U.S. officials foresee 
little chance of the stalemate ending 
in the coming months. 

Meanwhile, to the surprise of U.S. 
officials, Soviet Premier Khrushchev 
announced that general disarmament 
discussions between the U.S. and So- 
viet Russia would begin “in a short 
time.” U.S. spokesmen denied that 
there were any plans for a _ two- 
nation disarmament conference, al- 
though plans are going ahead for a 
14-nation disarmament conference, 
scheduled for late July. Most Western 
observers, however, doubt that there 
is any hope for a disarmament agree- 


nuclear _test- 
remain 


ment so long as the 
ing discussions in Geneva 
in deadlock. 


PRESIDENT’S TRIPS 


President Kennedy is scheduled to 
take two flying trips out of the country 
—and neither of them will be a summer 
vacation. 

His first official trip abroad as a U.S. 
President is a scheduled two-day visit 
to Canada, beginning May 16. Just 
two weeks later, on May 31, the 
President and his family will fly to Paris. 
There, he has scheduled a round of 
conferences with France’s President de 
Gaulle. The U.S. President had already 
met with two other Westérn-European 
leaders—Prime Minister Macmillan of 
Britain and Chancellor Adenauer of 
West Germany—both of whom visited 
the U.S. during the spring. 


BACK ON CAPITOL HILL... 


According to tradition, the U.S. 
Congress buckles down to its most 
grueling labors just when the summer 
heat and humidity settle on Washing- 
ton, D.C., like a hot, wet blanket. 

This year probably will be no ex- 
ception. Of the five major legislative 
goals set by the Kennedy Administra- 
tion last January, two have been 
enacted into law, but three are still 
pending. The two bills approved by 
the lawmakers are: 

Providing $394,000,000 to aid the 
nation’s chronically depressed areas 
(see news review last week). 
PIncreasing the minimum wage from 
$1 to $1.25. The increase will be in 
two steps—$1.15 this year and $1.25 in 
1963. (Congress also extended the cov- 
erage of the law to include an addi- 
tional 3,624,000 workers, primarily in 
the retail and service industries.) 

The three major legislations yet to 
be dealt with: 
mA program of $5,600,000,000 in fed- 
eral aid for raising teachers’ salaries 
and public school construction. 
Proposal for medical care for the 
aged, under a system tied to the pres- 
ent social security program. 

PA $3,000,000,000 housing plan, 
which includes funds slated for urban 
renewal programs. 

Other bills before Congress include 
proposals to raise postal rates and to 
revise our tax laws. 


AND KEEP YOUR EYES ON... 


SINO-SOVIET STRAINS? There 
may be increased friction between the 
Communist world’s “biggest two”— 
Khrushchev of Soviet Russia and Mao 
Tse-tung of Red China. Both are ardent 
supporters of world domination by com- 
munism. But they apparently can’t 
agree on how to go about it. 

Khrushchev banks on “peaceful co- 
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existence,” a technique of competition 
with (and subversion of) the free 
world. Mao would just as soon resort to 
outright violence and war. 

Moreover, the two Communist lead- 
ers are competing—so far peacefully— 
to extend their own influence in the 
Mongolian People’s Republic (Outer 
Mongolia). Red China’s staunchest sup- 
porters in the Communist world are 
North Korea, North Viet Nam, and 
little Albania in Eastern Europe. (Al- 
bania’s relations with Moscow have 
been decidedly cool in recent months.) 

Some Western observers have de- 
tected an occasional lapse of comrade- 
ship between Khrushchev and Mao— 
and more signs may be forthcoming 
this summer. 

TWO TRIALS: Already found guilty 
of one charge of violating the Turkish 
constitution (which carries a “manda- 
tory death sentence) former President 
Celal Bayar and former Premier Adnan 
Menderes of Turkey now await ver- 
dicts on several other charges. Bayar 
and Menderes were. overthrown in a 
military-led coup a year ago. Their 
trial, which began last October, is ex- 
pected to be completed this summer. 

In Israel, meanwhile, former Nazi 
German SS Colonel Adolf Eichmann, 
accused of directing a program which 
resulted in the deaths of 6,000,000 
Jews and others before and during 
World War II, faces the death penalty 
on 12 of 15 charges placed against 
him. A three-judge Israeli court is ex- 
pected to return its verdict sometime 
this summer (see article in our April 
26 issue). 


I 
OUR CONGRATULATIONS to the June 
graduates! Moving on to new careers or 
to new schools, we are confident that 
you will always remember to—stand fall! 
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World Week map 


The Land That Charmed Columbus 


Still a beautiful country today, the Dominican Republic is 
making economic progress—and paying the price of limited freedom 


ANY PEOPLE in the Domini- 
can Republic can remember the 
days when the only way to cross any 
one of the country’s many rivers was 
to clamber onto the back of an ox. 
As long as the ox was taller than the 
river was deep, the crossing was 
reasonably dry. People used to say, 
“It’s easier than building a bridge.” 
Today broad, modern bridges span 
Dominican streams and_ chasms. 
Concrete boulevards and highways 
have all but doomed the ox as a pre- 
ferred form of transport. 

In its changeover from the old to 
the new, the Dominican Republic 
has made rapid progress. A 20-year 
program to combat illiteracy has 
moved to a point where 73 of every 
100 Dominicans can read and write, 
according to government claims. To- 
day the 2,894,000 Dominicans enjoy 
one of the highest standards of living 
in Latin America. 


But progress in the Dominican 
Republic has borne a high price— 
the price of tyranny. Since 1930 the 
nation has been ruled—in fact, if not 
always in name—by an all-powerful 
generalissimo named Rafael Trujillo. 
He is among the last of the old-time 
Latin American dictators. 

The land that Trujillo rules covers 
the eastern two thirds of an island 
called Hispaniola (the Republic of 
Haiti “owns” the other third). In 
total area, the Dominican Republic 
is about the size of New Hampshire 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


and Vermont combined. Its tropical 
location has greatly simplified the 
matter of climate. Dominicans say 
there are only two seasons—wet and 
dry. From May to November, it 
rains. From November to May, it 
doesn’t. Breezes from the Atlantic 
and the Caribbean keep the tempera- 
ture fairly moderate, and the ther- 
mometer seldom pops above the 90 
degree mark. 

The Dominican Republic contains 
some of the most rugged real estate 
in the West Indies, Four great moun- 
tain ranges cut east and west across 
the island. Among these mountains 
is the tallest peak in the West Indies, 
Pico Trujillo (named for you-know- 
who). 

Hemmed in by the peaks are the 
fertile valleys which, along with the 
coastal regions, are the farmlands 
of the country. Four of every five 
Dominicans earn their livelihood 





12 


from farming. Some farmers have 
their own small plots to till. More 
of them, however, work for the own- 
ers of large plantations or in farm 
colonies developed by the govern- 
ment. 

The island’s principal crops in- 
clude sugar cane, cocoa, coffee, to- 
bacco, and bananas. The main in- 
dustry is the preparation of sugar 
for export. Indeed, the Dominican 
economy depends so heavily on the 
export of sugar and molasses that 
fluctuations in world trade on these 
items can throw the economy out of 


balance. 


PURSES AND POTTERY 


In recent years efforts have been 
made to diversify and expand the 
manufacturing industries. But for the 
present, they are still of the handi- 
craft variety, including furniture and 
basket making, pottery, and leather 
goods. 

As for mineral resources, the Do- 
minican Republic is quite confident 
that it has some—but it is not entirely 
sure of what and where. Deposits 
of gold, copper, and marble are 
known to be under the soil, but 
have barely been tapped. Near Bara- 
hona there is a “salt mountain” on 
which workers are patiently chipping 
away. They may be chipping for 
quite a while since this lump of 


salt is 10 miles long—the biggest 
block of salt in the world! 

The best evidence of the Domini- 
can Republic’s rush to “go modern” 
can be found in its cities, the largest 
of which is the capital, Ciudad Tru- 
jillo (formerly Santo Domingo until 
re-named after the man that the 
Generalissimo apparently admires 
the most). 

Almost totally rebuilt after a disas- 
trous hurricane in 1930, this city of 
272,800 is noted “for its neat, broad 
boulevards and its sparkling modern 
buildings. It has been rated one of 
the cleanest cities in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The capital of the Dominican Re- 
public is the oldest “European city” 
in the Americas. The Cathedral of 
Santo Domingo has a tomb which is 
believed to contain the remains of 
Christopher Columbus. It was Co- 
lumbus who, after one look at His- 
paniola, promptly declared that 
“There is no fairer land than this 
under the sun.” 

Most .Dominicans today are de- 
scendants of Spanish settlers who 
followed Columbus and of Negroes 
brought later to the island as slaves. 
The Indian population that once in- 
habited the island was largely wiped 
out by the various‘Old World dis- 
eases that the Spanish explorers 
brought with them to the New World. 
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About the only reminder of the orig- 
inal inhabitants are the now familiar 
words they left behind—such as to- 
bacco, potato, maize, and hammock. 

Many of the traditions of the Do- 
minican Republic have been lost in 
the modernization process. Today 
the “native costumes” of the Domini- 
cans bear a marked resemblance to 
the “native costumes” worn by the 
people of Miami, Florida, or Los 
Angeles, California. 

The most popular sport in the 
Dominican Republic is—baseball. The 
national dance is the stiff-legged 
merengue which, according to leg- 
end, was invented 160 or so years 
ago by a soldier who was wounded 
in his right leg but insisted on danc- 
ing! 


WHAT PRICE FREEDOM? 


In at least one respect, however, 
the Dominican Republic seems to be 
“dancing out of step” with most 
of the other American republics, 
While many other Latin nations have 
thrown off the yoke of dictatorship, 
the Dominican Republic is still under 
strong-arm rule. The Trujillo regime 
has brought economic progress to the 
Dominican Republic. But the ques- 
tion now is: Is economic progress 
worth the price of tyranny? (See 
“Dictatorship vs. Democracy,” pages 
14-16.) 





THE BOSS’S SON 
A Lifetime 


of Service 


HE MOST PHENOMENAL “mil- 
itary leader” in the world makes 
his home in the Dominican Repub- 
lic. He is Rafael Trujillo, fr., son of 
the Generalissimo, and he has been 
earning his own living since he was 


three. 


him a major in the Dominican army 


had to salute him. 
Rafael breezed 


through 





At that tender age, Rafael already 
showed the spark of future military 
greatness. So his father appointed 


The rank was honorary, but the 
$350 a month that the bemedaled 
tot received as a salary was real 
enough. On that kind of money, a 
three-year-old can soon become the 
most popular kid in the nursery. By 
the time Rafael was seven, he was an 
‘honorary colonel. All lesser ranks 


cadet 


school in a single year, when he was 
16, and was given the humble rank 
of second lieutenant. But he made 
a rapid “comeback.” 

By 1955 he was a lieutenant gen- 
eral of the Dominican army and the 
air force as well—an achievement 
all the more remarkable because 
Rafael has never been a pilot. 

Unfortunately the military feats of 
Rafael Trujillo, Jr., were not as high- 
ly esteemed outside the Dominican 
Republic. In 1957 Rafael’s father 


Drawn for “‘World Week’’ by Peter Madden 


sent him to an Army college at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, to pick up 
some fine points of strategy from 
U. S. military experts. 

The U. S. authorities refused to 
graduate Rafael, however. They said 
he had spent too much time playing 
hooky in Hollywood. 

Infuriated, the Generalissimo pro- 
moted “Junior” to the rank of full 
general and made him chief of staff 
of all the Dominican armed forces! 

—Sww GOLDBERG 
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MUSCLE MAN: Harvesting sugar cane with a machete 
is one way to keep physically fit—and get a sunburn. 


pang OLE is io SS eee) 6Here is how the land Christopher Co- 
were brought from Spain and interred in the Dominican capital. lumbus first sighted in 1492 looks today. 


, 469 Years Later 


/ 
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EASY JOB? It looks as if machines do all CIUDAD TRUJILLO: Spaniards who came here in 1496 
the work in this modern milk bottling plant. wouldn't recognize this Caribbean capital today. 
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Dictatorship vs. Democracy 


The history of the Dominican Republic is marked 
by freedom’s long struggle against viceroys and dictators 


URING HIS 31 YEARS as un- 

questioned ruler of the Domini- 

can Republic, Generalissimo Rafael 

Trujillo y Molina has accumulated a 

long string of. impressive-sounding 
titles. 

Sometimes Trujillo is called sim- 
ply El Jefe (“the chief”). But more 
often, Dominican newspapers refer 
to him as “Benefactor of the Mother- 
land,” “Father of the New Father- 
land,” or “Restorer of the Financial 
Independence of the Republic.” 

From all the glowing tributes 
showered on Trujillo, visitors to the 
Dominican Republic might get the 
impression that El Jefe did every- 
thing for the country except dis- 
cover it. 

However, even Trujillo is willing 
to admit that the country’s European 
“discoverer” was Christopher Colum- 
bus. Arriving on Christmas Eve in 
1492, Columbus named the island 
Espanola or “Little Spain.” Later the 
name was changed to the Latin His- 
paniola. 

Columbus noted in his journal that 
the island was inhabited by “lov- 
able” Indian tribes. But other Span- 
iards did not find the Indians so 
lovable. They made war on the In- 
dians and fined them in gold for 
“disturbing the peace.” 


AMERICA’S OLDEST CITY 


In 1496, Columbus’ brother, Bar- 
tolome, founded on Hispaniola the 
first permanent settlement in the 
New World. This became the city 
of Santo Domingo. 

For a few years, Santo Domingo 
was the hub of the new Spanish em- 
pire in the Caribbean. The first hos- 
pital and college in the Americas 
were built there. But the disap- 
pointed Spaniards soon learned that 
Hispaniola was not El Dorado—the 
mythical “land of gold” which they 
had expected. Their gaze turned to 
greener—or more golden—pastures. 


Hispaniola became a _ stepping- 
stone for westward-moving Spanish 
adventurers — including Hernando 
Cortes, who conquered Mexico; Juan 
Ponce de Leon, who hunted the 
“fountain of youth” in Florida; Vasco 
de Balboay who discovered the Paci- 
fic; and Francisco Pizarro, who con- 
quered Peru. 

As the restless Spaniards pushed 
westward, French pirates began 
moving into Hispaniola. They built 
settlements on the western end of 
the island. In 1697, Spain gave up 
the western third of Hispaniola to 
France. 

The new French colony of Saint- 
Domingue soon outranked its Span- 
ish neighbor, now called Santo Do- 
mingo, in wealth and population 
(see “Ici On Parle Francais,” p. 16). 
Then, in 1791, Negro slaves in Saint- 


Domingue revolted against their 
masters. The revolt spread into 
Santo Domingo. 

For the next few years, no one— 
least of all the Dominicans them- 
selves—knew exactly who was boss 
in Santo Domingo. First the Haitians 
and then the French marched troops 
into the eastern part of the island. 
In 1814, after driving out the in- 
vaders, the Dominicans announced 
their allegiance to the Spanish king. 

But after six years of corrupt and 
tyrannical Spanish rule, the colonists 
decided that they had made a mis- 
take. They revolted and set up an 
independent republic named “Span- 
ish Haiti.” Again the French-speak- 
ing Haitians-to the west sent in 
troops and took over the whole is- 
land. 

Finally, in 1844, the Dominicans 


Alcoa Steamship Co. phote 


THE DRAMA OF HISTORY: The past lives again in the Dominican Republic each 
Columbus Day when the landing of the Great Discoverer is re-enacted in all its glory. 
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THE MEN ON THE COVER 


Drawn for “World Week"’ by Brandel 


Generalissimo Rafael Trujillo 


DRESSED in a natty white uni- 
form and bedecked with medals, 
strongman Rafael Trujillo is always 


found a new leader. He was Juan 
Pablo Duarte, who adopted the slo- 
gan, “God, Fatherland, and Liberty!” 
Duarte and his two companions, 
Francisco Sanchez and Ramon Mel- 
la, were known as La Trinitaria. As 
bold and dashing as the fictional 
Three Musketeers, they led their 
countrymen to victory over the Hai- 
tian overlords. In the same year, the 
Dominican Republic was created. 

Unfortunately, independence did 
not end the troubles of the Domini- 
can people. Rival politicians em- 
broiled the country in a long series 
of revolutions and civil wars. Things 
got so bad in 1861 that one Domini- 
can president gave the country back 
to Spain. Four years later, Spain re- 
stored the country’s independence— 
deciding that the colony was more 
trouble than it was worth. 


TWICE REJECTED 


Another Dominican president tried 
to have the United States annex the 
country. President Ulysses S. Grant 
wanted to accept the offer, but the 
Senate politely turned it down. 

In the early years of the 20th cen- 
tury, the Dominican Republic’s trou- 
bles spilled beyond its borders. The 
country owed large sums of money 
to several European countries, but 
civil wars and plundering politicians 
had emptied the treasury. Some of 
the European countries threatened 
to intervene to collect their unpaid 
debts. 

To prevent these threatened viola- 


in the limelight. Yet he remains a 
man of mystery. : 

Even his youth is shrouded in se- 
crecy. According to official biogra- 
phies, he was born in San Cristobal 
and after some schooling became a 
wioe operator. His opponents 
insist was a cattle rustler and 
forger. 

The unchallenged facts are that 
he joined the Dominican National 
Guard in 1918, rose to become Chief 
of Staff, and seized power in 1930. 
Ever since he has ruled as an iron- 
fisted dictator, suppressing all oppo- 
sition. 

At 70 Trujillo remains vigorous 
... and vain. He has elevated heels 
on his shoes to add to his 5 feet 8 
inches. And beneath his uniform he 
is reported to wear a corset—to con- 
ceal his expanding waistline. 


tions of the Monroe Doctrine, the 
United States took over the collec- 
tion of customs duties in the Domini- 
can Republic. With the money it 
collected, it repaid the foreign loans. 

But the political turmoil in the 

Dominican Republie continued. In 
1916, U.S. President Woodrow Wil- 
son sent Marines into the country to 
restore order. For eight years, the 
country was ruled by American mar- 
tial law. When the U.S. withdrew in 
1924, it left behind a new constitu- 
tion and a new president, Horacio 
Vasquez. 
It also left a well-trained national 
guard, little suspecting that this force 
would soon be used to overthrow the 
democratic government. 

In 1930, a group of generals seized 
power from Vasquez. One of the 
officers, Rafael Trujillo, became the 
new President of the Dominican Re- 
public. He has remained in power 
ever since, although he usually al- 
lows one of his followers to hold the 
figurehead office of President. 

As Trujillo never tires of remind- 
ing everyone, his regime has brought 
numerous economic and social bene- 
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Drawn for ‘‘World Week” by Brande! 


President Joaquin Balaguer 


UNLIKE his boss Trujillo, Joa- 
quin Balaguer is scholarly and soft- 
spoken. Born in Santiago, he pub- 
lished his first book at 14, won a 
poetry prize at 17, and received a 
law degree at 22. An ex-diplomat, he 
adds dignity to the Trujillo regime. 


fits to the Dominican people. It has 
encouraged new industries, elimi- 
nated the national debt, and given 
the Dominican Republic the highest 
living standard of any nation in the 
West Indies, It has also brought a 
much-needed stability to a country 
which had 48 presidents — and 56 
revolutions—between 1844 and 1930. 


LOSS OF LIBERTY 


But the Dominicans have paid for 
all these benefits by losing their 
liberty. Trujillo has never allowed a 
free election. The only political par- 
ty is the Dominican party, dedicated 
to singing Trujillo’s praises. 

All Dominican Congressmen and 
judges are hand-picked by Trujillo. 
In fact, every Dominican official 
from President down to office boy 
must be acceptable to El Jefe. 

Strange things are always happen- 
ing to Trujillo’s opponents. Some of 
them simply vanish into thin air— 
like Jesus de Galindez, who wrote a 
book attacking the Trujillo regime. 
A professor at Columbia University, 
Dr. Galindez disappeared from the 
streets of New York on March 12, 
1956. His friends have never seen 
him since. 

Other foes of Trujillo have met 
with fatal auto “accidents.” Still 
others have been shot by Dominican 
police for “resisting arrest.” Thou 
sands of “luckier” opponents have 
been jailed or sent into exile. 

Some critics have charged that 
Trujillo should adopt a new title: 











THE DOMINICANS’ 
NEIGHBOR, HAITI 


Ici On 
Parle Francais 


HARING the island of Hispan- 

iola, the Dominican Republic 
and its western neighbor, Haiti, 
have three things in common. Both 
countries are mountainous. Both 
are underdeveloped. And both are 
now ruled by dictators. 

But there the comparison ends, 
for Haiti is unique. It is the only 
Latin American country whose pop- 
ulation is almost entirely Negro, and 
whose official language is French. 

Haiti became a separate territory 
in 1697, when Spain yielded the 
western third of Hispaniola to 
France. Bringing more than a mil- 
lion Negro slaves from Africa, 
French colonists carved out huge 
plantations, where they grew sugar, 
indigo, and cotton for export to 
Europe. Haiti—then called “Saint- 
Domingue”—was the richest colony 
in the New World. 


SLAVES UP IN ARMS 


But none of the wealth filtered 
down to the slaves, who were often 
cruelly mistreated. In 1791 the 
slaves rose up against their French 
masters. After 10 years of bloody 
fighting, peace was restored under 
the rule of Toussaint L’Ouverture. 
A self-educated Negro coachman, 
Toussaint had risen to become an 
outstanding general and statesman. 

It was only a year later that the 
French Emperor, Napoleon I, sent 
25,000 troops to reconquer Haiti. 
Captured by treachery, Toussaint 
was sent to France, where he died 
in prison. 

The Haitians had an unseen ally, 
however. Yellow fever killed the 
French general and most of his 
men. The French withdrew, and 
in 1804, Haiti became the first in- 
dependent nation in Latin America. 

Ever since, Haitian history has 
been scarred by frequent violence. 
One leader after another seized 
power by force or bribery. Each 
one, in turn, was likely to be over- 
thrown—or assassinated. Conditions 
became so chaotic in 1915 that the 
United States sent in Marines to 
protect American life and property. 
The Marines remained for 19 years. 


: Wide World photo 
DICTATOR DUVALIER: He _ rules 
Haiti with a smile and an iron fist. 


The present Haitian dictator is 
54-year-old President Francois Du- 
valier. A mild-mannered country 
doctor, Duvalier was chosen presi- 
dent in a free election in 1957. But 
he lost no time in curtailing civil 
liberties. After a strike of university 
students last November, Duvalie1 
closed the University of Haiti and 
exiled several Roman Catholic 
churchmen who had criticized his 
regime. 

Not all of Haiti's troubles are 
political. With 3,500,000 persons 
jammed into an area the size of 
Maryland, Haiti is the most dense- 
ly populated nation in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

It is also the poorest and the 
most illiterate. The per capita in- 
come is about $65 a year, and only 
one adult in 10 can read and write. 

Most Haitians own small plots of 
land, where they raise rice and cas- 
sava to feed themselves, and cof- 
fee, sisal, cocoa, and sugar to sell 
abroad. Haiti has little industry, 
and most of its mineral resources— 
including copper, manganese, and 
bauxite—are still untapped. 

Despite their poverty, the Hai- 
tians have a zest for living. They 
are famous for their lively music 
and their colorful art work, Al- 
though most of them are Roman 
Catholic, they still take part in 
ancient voodoo ceremonies brought 
from Africa. 

Despite its sinister reputation, 
voodoo is simply the worship of 
various “spirits” in field and forest. 
Voodoo, the Haitian believes, can 
help him grow bigger and better 
crops ... cure dandruff . . . and 
win the affections of that nice little 
girl who, so far, hasn't given him 
a tumble. 
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“Benefactor of the Benefactor.” Tru- 
jillo is known to be one of the rich- 
est men in Latin America. He is 
reported to own one fifth of the Do- 
minican sugar industry; the two 
newspapers in Ciudad Trujillo; the 
national airline; and factories making 
everything from shoes to cement. 

Although Trujillo’s one-man rule 
has earned him widespread criticism 
throughout the Western Hemisphere, 
other countries hesitated to act 
against him until last summer. 

In August, investigators for the 
Organization of American States 
charged that Trujillo had been in- 
volved in an attempt to assassinate 
one of the dictator's critics—President 
Romulo Betancourt of Venezuela, 

Foreign ministers of the O.A:S., 
meeting in San Jose, Costa Rica, 
recommended that member coun- 
tries break off diplomatic relations 
with the Dominican Republic. Later 
the O.A.S. also voted to impose limi- 
ted economic sanctions on the Tru- 
jillo regime. 

When the United States had 
stopped buying sugar from Cuba last 
summer, it had increased its pur- 
chases from the Dominican Repub- 
lic and other countries. But recently, 
in line with the O.A.S. decision, the 
U.S. cut off the sugar “bonus” grant- 
ed to the Dominican Republic. 

Finding himself with hardly a 
friend in the world, Trujillo has been 
warming up to his former enemy, 
Cuban Premier Fidel Castro. If they 
have little else in common, the two 
men at least share a devotion to 
dictatorship—and a fear of democ- 
racy. Trujillo seems to be learning 
that misery loves company. 


Words in the News 


sanction (p. 16)—A measure adopted 
by a group of nations to punish an 
offending nation or to force it to change 
its policies. Sanctions can be military, 
such as sending troops into the offend- 
ing country; diplomatic, such as break- 
ing off relations; or economic, such as 
cutting off trade. 


Say It Right! 

Rafael Trujillo (p. 11) — rah-fah- 
YELL troo-HEE-yo. 

Ciudad (p. 12)—see-oo-DAHD. 

El Jefe (p. 14)—ell HAY-fay. 

Joaquin Balaguer (p. 15) — hwah- 
KEEN bah-lah-GAIR. 

Toussaint L’Ouverture (p. 16)—too- 
SAN loo-vair-TOOR. 

Francois Duvalier (p. 16) — frahn- 
SWAH doo-vah-LYAY. 
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The Hall of Fame for Great Americans 


ir Nation’s 
Immortals 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 


ban HOUSEHOLD of Rev. ‘Ly- 
man Beecher of Litchfield, Con- 
necticut, was large, happy, and 
usually noisy. When all the Beecher 
youngsters were present and aceount- 
ed for, they numbered a full dozen. 
Several among them were later to 
become famous ministers and writ- 
ers. 

And the Beecher who was destined 
to become the most famous was child 
number seven, named Harriet. As 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, she was in 
time to become one of the most cele- 
brated authors in the world. 


SHY AND STUDIOUS 


According to the family Bible, 
Harriet joined “the choir of little 
voices” on June 14, 1811. By all ac- 
counts, “Hattie” was a shy, studious, 
well-behaved child. Even on the oc- 
casion when she ate her mother’s 
tulip bulbs under the mistaken im- 
pression that they were onions, her 
parents found it easy enough to for- 
give her. If she had a failing, it was 
a tendency to be slightly absent- 
minded whenever she became en- 
grossed in her own thoughts. 

Hattie entered the village school 
at the age of five. At 11, she trans- 
ferred to a seminary in Hartford, 
Connecticut. It was then that she 
composed her first “major” literary 
work, an awesome piece entitled, 
“Can the Immortality of the Soul be 
Proved by the Light of Nature?” 
(The young author's conclusion: no.) 

In 1832 Rev. Lyman Beecher was 
called to Cincinnati, Ohio, to become 
the head of Lane Theological Sem- 
inary. In Ohio Harriet taught at a 
school for girls operated by an older 
sister. In her spare time, Harriet 
wrote short pieces for a local maga- 


zine. One of the articles earned her 
a $50 prize. 

Harriet Beecher was married in 
1836 to Calvin Ellis Stowe, a profes- 
sor of Biblical literature at Lane 
Seminary. They were a devoted cou- 
ple and eventually had seven chil- 
dren (one died in infancy). 

On several occasions the Stowes 
took brief trips to states where slav- 
ery was still practiced at that time. 
Although Mrs. Stowe was shocked 
by the cruelties of this system, she 
did not launch her personal crusade 
against slavery until 1850. That was 
the year the Stowes moved to Maine, 





; ’ 
“| would write something that 
would make this whole nation feel 
what a cursed thing slavery is.” 
—Harriet Beecher Stowe (1811-1896) 


Elected to the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans in 1910 by 74 votes. 
Tablet unveiled in 1921. 











where the professor joined the facul- 
ty of Bowdoin College. In Bruns- 
wick, Maine, Mrs. Stowe began to 
write Uncle Tom’s Cabin. The work 
was originally intended as a serial to 
run in a newspaper in Washington, 
D. C. But in 1852 a Boston publisher 
contracted to issue the story in book 
form. Within a week after publica- 
tion, 10,000 copies were sold. In a 
year’s time, sales hit 300,000. 

In the novel, the author con- 
demned the institution of slavery but 
had not intended to chastise any par- 
ticular person or region. She treated 
her fictionalized Southern plantation 
owners with understanding and sym- 
pathy. A villainous slave-holder, Si- 
mon Legree, was identified by the 
author as a transplanted Northerner. 


Mrs. Stowe first thought that her 
book was “too mild” to appeal to 
those who wanted slavery abolished. 
She was surprised by the contro- 
versy that Uncle Tom’s Cabin was 
to stir. In the South Mrs. Stowe was 
accused of presenting a biased pic- 
ture of the slavery system. The au- 
thor was denounced and her book 
was burned. In the North Mrs. 
Stowe’s defenders rallied around her. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin was credited 
with being one of the most effective 
instruments in crystalizing the anti- 
slavery sentiments of the North. 


BEST-SELLER ABROAD 


The uproar over the book made 
Harriet Beecher Stowe world fa- 
mous. “Pirated editions” of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin sold more than 1,000,- 
000 copies in Britain (for which the 
author did not receive one cent in 
royalty). The novel was translated 
into more than 40 foreign languages, 
including Arabic and Armenian. 

Mrs. Stowe wrote at a furious pace 


~ for much of her life (her collected 


works would fill 16 volumes). But 
she was never able to match the suc- 
cess of her first book. In her last 
years, her family made their home in 
Hartford, where Harriet Beecher 
Stowe died in 1896, at the age of 84. 

Her fame rests primarily on a sin- 
gle book, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which 
still stands as one of the most popu- 
lar novels ever written. Said one 
biographer, “She has entertained and 
inspired generations born long after 
the last slave was made free, and to 
whom the great question which once 
convulsed our country is only a 
name. But her first great work has 
never been surpassed, and it will 
never be forgotten.” 





PLEASED PANEL: Judges Robert Kabak, Raymond 
Dowden, and Raymond D. Lewandowski find 
choosing winning water colors a cheerful chore. 


Photo by George EB. Joseph 


the 1961 Scholastic Awards 


ase JUDGES have voted, the re- 
sults have been tallied, and the 
verdict is in. It’s all over now except 
for the cheering. 

World Week takes great pleasure 
in saluting some of America’s most 
talented teen-age artists, writers, and 
photographers—the winners of the 
1961 Scholastic Magazines Awards. 

Now in its 36th year, the Scholas- 
tic Awards are the nation’s biggest 
high school competition. Some 360,- 
000 junior and senior high school 
students competed for an array of 
prizes, including gold medals, cash 
awards, scholarships, and special 
regional awards. A selection from 
the 1961 Scholastic Awards is pre- 
sented in this issue of World Week. 

Congratulations to the winners! 

To those who didn’t quite make it 
this year—remember, it was a close 
race all the way. 

In the words of M.R. Robinson, 
president and publisher of Scholastic 
Magazines and founder of the 
Awards: “Actually, there are far 
more winners than the ones who 
received prizes, for each student 
who submitted an entry earned the 
only award that really counts: The 
discovery and development of his or 
her own abilities and special talents. 
This is the most valuable prize that 
competition for the.-Scholastie 
Awards can bestow.” 

PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS (see 
page 26) were sponsored jointly by 


Scholastic Magazines and Ansco. 
More than 35,000 entries were sub- 
mitted this year. Prizes of $100 went 
to First Award winners in each 
category, $50 to Second Award win- 
ners, and $25 to Third Award win- 
ners. The General Electric Company 
duplicated prizes for photos taken 
with GE flashbulbs. 

WRITING AWARDS were spon- 
sored jointly by Scholastic Magazines 
and the W.A. Sheaffer Pen Company. 
There were 160,000 entries submit- 
ted by students from all 50 states 
and from American schools in Puerto 
Rico, Canada, Mexico, Japan, Eng- 
land, and the Panama Canal Zone. 
One of the five First Award winners 
in the informal essay classification 
appears on the next page. 

This year there were 232 national 
winners who received gold Achieve- 
ment Keys and 210 others who re- 
ceived Certificates of Merit. Top 
winners in each classification re- 
ceived cash awards ranging from 
$35 to $75. Second Award winners re- 
ceived from $15 to $20. In addition, 
all First and Second Award winners, 
and Honorable Mentions received 
Sheaffer Skripsert fountain pens. 

Two winners were nominated for 
scholarships at the University of 
Pittsburgh and at Knox College, Illi- 
nois. The Ernestine Taggard Award 
of $75 was given to the student who 
showed the most outstanding ability 
in varied forms of writing. Regional 


competitions were held by James- 
town College (Jamestown, N. D.) 
and: by three newspapers—the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Courant, the Detroit 
(Mich.) News, and the Washington 
(D. C.) Evening Star. 

ART AWARDS (see pages 20- 
21): The largest art competition in 
the world! This year some 165,000 
entries were submitted to regional 
exhibitions held in 35 areas across 
the country. Heading the Awards 
were 34 Hallmark Honor Prizes of 
$100 each, sponsored by Hallmark 
Cards, for the best paintings from 
each region. 

Judges also awarded 387 gold 
medals for outstanding work in vari- 
ous art classifications, and Strath- 
more Awards of $50 each for the 
best work in each of 15 two-dimen- 
sional categories. 

Ninety-seven tuition scholarships 
to art schools and colleges, valued 
at about $75,000, were awarded to 
seniors. 

Additional selections from this 
year’s Scholastic Awards appear in 
the May 17 issue of other Scholastic 
Magazines—Junior Scholastic, Senior 
Scholastic, Practical English, and in 
the May issue of Literary Cavalcade. 
Winners in the Junior Division of 
Scholastic Writing Awards are listed 
in Junior Scholastic, May 17 issue. 
A list of winners of the Senior Divi- 
sion Writing Awards appears in the 
May issue of Literary Cavalcade. 
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FIRST AWARD—INFORMAL ESSAY 
1961, Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards 


co-sponsored by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 


F rom the Tree 


“The street had a summer-quiet broken by the spraying of water...” 


yo I was sitting up in 
our tree. It was a particularly 
lazy type of day with clouds puffing 
across the sky and the sun warm on 
the green of the earth. I was perched 
in the spread of the first forked 


branch, pondering problems and 


poetry and practicing controlled 
breathing. I was almost down to 
one breath per minute. 

Perhaps trees are odd places for 

fifteen-year-old girls, but,: on the 
other hand, perhaps they aren't. You 
can see a number of things from a 
tree. 
Across the street Bobby, the three- 
year-old brat of the block, was for 
once playing quietly on the grass. 
He had lost the devilish look which 
he usually displayed. Possibly the 
afternoon sun had cast a mystic 
spell on him. 

A familiar whistle was~growing 
louder. My brother and one of his 
friends bicycled up the drive. I think 
familiarity does breed contempt. 
The two looked positively vulgar as 
they sprawled on the porch furni- 
ture. 

“I tell ya, the score was one- 
nothin’!” 

“It was not!” 

“Bet ya a nickel...” 

“Aw, it ain't worth it.” 

Their argument was accompanied 
by the creaking of the glider. 

“Hey, Ma! Goin’ to Bill's!” The 
boys left. 

“Summer-time” . . sOmeone’s 
radio announced the sultry tune. 

The side door slammed. My 
cousin Barney ambled out of the 
house. He threw himself onto the 


By VICTORIA LOUIS, 15 


Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Richard H. Yunck 


shaded grass and picked idly at the 
clover. Barney was spending the 
summer with us so I decided to be 
considerate enough not to bother 


“Str-raw-birrees! Str-raw-birrees!” 
Giuseppe the fruit man approached 
with his green produce truck. 
Giuseppe had been a regular part of 
summertime ever since I could re- 


The motor of the truck coughed 
and Giuseppe continued on his way. 
“Str-raw-birrees!” 

Barney suddenly sprang to his 
feet and walked to the garage. No 
doubt he was going to water the 
lawn. He dragged the hose down 
the drive and screwed it into the 
tap. Turning the water on, he began 
to whistle. It was not a tune, merely 
an uneven rhythm. The water 
spewed through the air and the yard 
was soon moist. Then he noticed me 
and saying, “Hi!” he aimed the cold 
spray at my dangling foot. 

“Thanks a whole much!” | said, 
drawing my foot up to the branch. 

The sun dropped lower in the sky 
and the street had a summer-quiet 
broken only by the spraying of 
water. From farther off came the 
familiar strains of a disc jockey’s 
show and a boy’s whistling. Down 
the street a door swung shut. 

“Hey, King, baby!” Barney coaxed, 


#- as our dog padded down the drive. 


AERIAL VIEW: This pencil drawing won 
a gold medal for David Atlas, 14, 
Aaron Levy School, Syracuse, New York. 


“Oh, Giuseppe! What do you have 
today?” called ancient Miss Ar- 
buckle. She never failed to ask 
Giuseppe what he had, although she 
was probably as familiar as he with 
the variety of fruits and vegetables 
he.sold each day. If she wanted 
something, she would hold up one 
finger, push her bifocals higher on 
her nose, and scurry back into the 
house for money. 


King had been sleeping in the se- 
cluded spot behind the hedge. He 
stretched out on the porch next to 
Barney, his tongue out as he panted. 
Barney aimlessly squirted water 
high in the air, spinning the hose in 
figure-eights and swirls. (Ever since 
we were little we had been intrigued 
by the ensuing rainbows and varied 
patterns of water droplets which we 
could control.) 

From down the block I heard an- 
other well-known sound, the smack 
of newspapers hitting against 
porches in an unbroken cadence. A 
paper hit against the concrete in 
front of our house and a figure ped- 
aled on—to the O’Briens’, the Ken- 
dalls’, the Lowensteins’. 

“Suzy, come set the table!” I 
jumped to the ground, abandoning 
the tree until tomorrow! 





Jchnny Lujan of McReynolds School, Houston, Texas, 
won a gold medal iin Ceramic Sculpture for “Fatigue.” 
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Roger Kukes, student at Mumford High School, Detroit, Michigan, re- 
ceived a gold medal for his transparent water color, titled “Carnival.” 


(M6I Scholastic Magazines 


HE Scholastic Magazines Art Awards winners re- 
produced on these pages are among the 436 
award-winning entries which were displayed at the 
34th annual Scholastic Magazines National High 
School Art Exhibition, held from May 1 through 
May 12 at the Chrysler Salon in New York City. 
Competition for these awards began with the regional 
shows, in which a total of some 165,000 entries were 
submitted by secondary schools in 35 areas across 
the nation. The best entries in the fields of painting, 
drawing, design, sculpture, and crafts were selected 
by the regional judges and sent to New York, where 
juries of distinguished artists and art educators met 
to make the final awards. Hallmark Honor Prizes of 
$100 each were given to the best painting from each 
region, and Strathmore Awards of $50 to the best in 
David Parkinson, Cleveland Heights (Ohio) each of the 15 two-dimensional categories. The judges 
High School, won a medal in Crafts for this also awarded 387 gold medals for outstanding work 
enameled religious ring, ‘“Venite Adoremus.” in the various classifications and 232 honorable men- 
tions. Tuition scholarships to leading U. S. art schools 
were awarded to 97 senior finalists. 
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Amundsen H. S$ 
medalist for oil, “Girl with Pigeon.’ 
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(Calif.) 
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of Manchester (Connecticut) High School, 
her four-piece pewter coffee set. 
Jeanette Hori 
of Santa Monica 
High School, won a medal in Fashion Design. 


Mary Zeigler 
medalist in Crafts for 
Suzanne Siminger, 
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Richard Piccolo, Weaver 
ceived a Strathmore Award 
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HONORABLE MENTION—EXPOSITORY ARTICLE 
1961 Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards 
co-sponsored by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 


Home Sweet 
Home 


“The elegance of an I8th-century home 


with the conveniences of a modern mansion” 


OULD you like to live in a seven- 

million-dollar home? All you have 
to do is become the President of the 
United States and just such a magnifi- 
cent house would be yours, the White 
House. 

Since the days when the wife of 
President John Adams first hung the 
family wash in the East Room, the 
White House has stood as a world 
symbol of democracy. As such, it is 
more than the home of our Presidents. It 
is thc closest thing a democratic nation 
can have to a royal palace. As such, 
too, it is a symbol of the nation’s his- 
tory. 


PRIZE FOR A “PALACE” 


Its own history began in 1792 with 
a contest for the best design of the 
“President’s Palace,” the prize being 
$500. The contest was won by a well- 
known architect of that period, James 
Hoban. Completed in 1800, the White 
House has been frequently renovated 
and enlarged through the years. Today 
the graceful three-story structure com- 
bines the elegance of an 18th-century 
home with the conveniences of a mod- 
erm mansion. 

It stands on 18 acres of landscaped 
grounds. Imported shrubbery, clusters 
of trees, and fountains dot the grounds. 
The sandstone exterior, painted white 
after the British burned the White 
House in 1814, is the only item remain- 
ing of the original building. Graceful 
Ionic columns support 18th-century 
porticos on the North and South en- 
trances. 

The exterior prepares the visitor for 
the beauty of the rooms inside the 
Executive Mansion. A long stoop leads 
to the North entrance, and the door 
swings open to a spacious hall which 
has a classic grandness and dignity. 


By CARCi VAUGHN, 17 
Aquinas High School, La Crosse, Wisc. 
Teacher, Sister Mary Paul 


Let’s visit the White House from 
bottom to top, starting with the base- 
ment. The basement contains a vast 
heating and air-conditioning plant for 
the entire house and a bomb shelter 
large enough to accommodate - the 
Presidential family and the entire 
White House staff. 

On the ground floor are some his- 
toric rooms open to the public and the 
President's executive offices. Staff mem- 
bers are so crowded for space that a 
child’s desk is used at the guard post; 
a larger desk would have interfered 
with traffic in the corridor. 

In the main section on the ground 
floor, a vaulted arched hallway leads to 
various rooms of historic importance. 
One of the most elegant chambers is 
the Gold Room, referred to as “Little 
Fort Knox.” Here, displayed in tall 
glass cabinets, is a fabulous collection 
of golden plates, goblets, vases, and 
bowls, gathered by former Presidents 
and their wives. 

Another historic collection is .exhib- 
ited in the colorful China Room. Here 
275 samples of porcelain dinnerware 
used by U.S. Presidents stand in the 
vast china cupboards. Lincoln’s dinner- 
ware is one of the most beautiful. 
Edged in purple, it features an Ameri- 
can Eagle mounted on a national shield 


Harris & Ewing photo 
LINCOLN’S LEGACY: This 8-foot bed 
was 20 in. longer than its first owner. 


WORLD WEEK 


Wide World photo 
FAMOUS ADDRESS: The mansion at 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


above the motto, “E Pluribus Unum.” 
Eisenhower's Castleton china, edged in 
gold and bearing an intricate gold me- 
dallion, has recently been added to the 
collection. 


BIBLES IN 75 LANGUAGES 

Equally impressive is the vast White 
House library. Begun by Mrs. Millard 
Fillmore, it now contains numerous 
books perched on paneled frames made 
from timbers taken from the original 
White House. Among the books are 
three shelves of Bibles in 75 languages. 

Renowned throughout the world is 
the Diplomatic Reception Room. Here 
many famous diplomats have gathered 
sociably before attending state dinners. 
Its walls were formerly adorned with 
pictures of Presidents, but President 
Truman substituted pcertraits of First 
Ladies. “I think it looks much better 
with these good-looking ladies,” he ex- 
plained. 

From the ground floor, seven self- 
service elevators carry the President, 
his family and staff, and his guests, to 
the first floor of the White House. Here 
doors swing open to many enchanting 
public rooms named after the color 
combinations used. The oval-shaped 
Blue Room, for example, is decorated 
in striking shades of gold and blue. 
Shimmering blue silk with a print of 
gold eagles adorns the drapery, walls, 
and furniture. Only yellow flowers may 
be used in this room. A gilded over- 
mantel on a white marble fireplace 
adds to the richness of the decor. The 
room holds many memories. President 
Cleveland was married here, the only 
President ever to be married in the 
White Hovse. A more recent ceremony 
held in tsis room was the christening 
of President Eisenhower's granddaugh- 
ter. 

How big is your dining room? Can 
it hold 106 dinner guests? Well, the 
State Dining Room of the White House 
can. A fireplace of light antique Ver- 

(Continued on page 33) 





“Volume or pressure of a gas 
increases or decreases with 
changes in temperature” 


Jacques Charles’ 18th century law of 
physics established a basic principle of - 
the: modern automobile engine 


Heat the air in a balloon and it will rise. Why? Because 
heat increases the distance between the air molecules, 
causing the air in the balloon to become lighter than 
the surrounding atmosphere. 


This same principle—established almost 300 years 
ago by Jacques Charles, a French scientist—is basic to 
the operation of today’s automobile engine. Heat 
gasoline by igniting it with a spark and the fuel expands 
just like air. However, in the engine of your car, we 
control this expansion by confining the gas to the cyl- 
inder. This creates a pressure which is utilized to drive 
the pistons, thus converting this energy into power. 


Today, of course, we use Charles’ physical law in 
more than automobiles. Jet engines and even missiles 
employ the same principle. And at the Ford Research 
Laboratories, our scientists and engineers are working 
constantly to develop new and even better uses of power 
—all aimed at making our Ford Family of Fine Cars the 
finest on the American Road. 


Ford Motor Company, 


The American Road, Dearborn, Michigan 


How gas is converted to power 
in the Ford Family of Fine Cars 


1. A combustible air-fuel mixture from 
the carburetor is forced into the cylinder. 
2. This air-fuel charge is compressed by 
the upward stroke of the piston. Near the 
end of the stroke, ignition occurs when a 
spark leaps between the spark-plug 
electrodes. 

3. The air-fuel mixture explodes, furnish- 
ing the energy which pushes down the 
piston. The piston turns the crankshaft 
and flywheel, developing the power which 
ultimately reaches the wheels. 

4. On the exhaust stroke, the used or 
spent combustion gases are forced by the 
piston out of the cylinder through the 
open exhaust valve, 


FORD FAMILY OF FINE CARS «+ FORD « FALCON « THUNDERBIRD « COMET e MERCURY ¢ LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 





WORLD WEEK 


Met'K now Your Worlds 


A Workbook Page for the Unit on the Dominican Republic 


Bretz in The Miami Herald 


I. CARTOON INTERPRETATION 


Fill in the information. based on the cartoon and 
what you read in the Unit 


1. What is another term for “one-man rule”? —_ 





2. True or false? The Dominican Republic, at the 
present time, is the home of both “alligators” pictured 


in the cartoon. 


8. and 4. Name two other Caribbean island nations 
which have governments similar to that of Trujillo in 


the Donninican Republic. ___-____ and. ~ 


5. What is the point which the cartoonist is trying 





to make? 





ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 
Fill in the information: 
1. Name the island shared by the Dominican Repub- 


lic and Haiti. 
2. Which description best fits the Dominican Repub- 


lic? (a) flat, swampy, and fertile; (b) hilly and rolling, 
with fertile valleys; (c) rugged and mountainous, with 


fertile valleys. 





3. Most of the Dominican people earn their living in 


what occupation? 





4. What is the leading agricultural export? 





5. Which country is larger, Haiti or the Dominican 
Republic? — 
6. Living standards in the Dominican Republic are 





than those in the 





(higher? lower?) 
other countries of the West Indies. 


7. Name the capital of the Dominican Republic. 





8. True or false? Agriculture and industry now play 
equally important roles in the economy of the Domini- 


can Republic. 
9. The Dominican Republic has the world’s largest 





single deposit of the mineral, 
10. True or false? The Dominican Republic is in the 
Tropic Zone. 
11. Name the explorer who discovered the island on 
which the Dominican Republic is located. 
12. What country sent troops to the Dominican Re- 
public in 1916 to restore order there? 
13. Who is “El Jefe"? 
14. What do the letters O.A.S. represent? 











15. Did Trujillo come to power by a free election or 


by a military revolt? - 





ill. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 

1. Is the title of “Benefactor” appropriate or inap- 
propriate in referring to Dominican Generalissimo Tru- 
jillo? Summarize the record of the Trujillo regime and 





give your own verdict. ee = : = 








2. Why did the O.A.S. vote sanctions against Trujillo? 











If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored quiz, 
the following scoring is suggested: 5 points for each item in 
Questions I and II. Tota:, 100. 








A HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA HELPS YOU 
TO SERVE “ON BOARD” 
NAVY 


In One Of More Than 


60 Careers 


If you have graduated from high school, and can 

qualify, you may select your field of training before you enlist in the U.S. 
NAVY. There are more than 60 different programs — and every 

one of them gives you invaluable specialist training. Navy life is a 
challenge to every adventurous American youth. 


And don’t forget — the Navy offers qualified high school 
graduates a chance to go to college — every one a 
chance to study —- qualify for a commission in the U.S. NAVY. 


Visit your Navy Recruiter, or write the Chief 
of Naval Personnel (B6), Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington 25, D.C. for 

additional information about NAVY’s 

high school graduate programs. 


High School Seaman Recruit — Studies for a 
career in one of 53 different service schools. 


High School Airman Recruit — attends Airman 
School, then studies for a career in one of 14 air specialties. 


High School Polaris Recruit — Studies for a career 
in Firecontrol, Electronics, Guided Missiles, or Launcher. 


High School Electronics Recruit — Studies for a career in one 
of 15 schools in this important new field. 


High School Nucleonics Recruit — Studies for a career 


in this newest and most challenging field. 


Your High School Diploma Puts 
Everybody Ahead And Makes 
You A Better American 


sponsoreo sy CURTISS WRIGHT corporation . woop-rince, n. 3. 
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"Out for the Birds” wes part of portfolio by Mark Cohen, Forty 
Fort, Pa. Collection won N. Y. Institute of Photography scholarship. 


Sandy landing action shot copped Second Award 
in Sports for Pete Daniels, 17, Topeka (Kan.) H. S. 


| % { Scholastic - Ansco 
Photography Awards 


Sea lion by Wayne Friedlander, 17, Ham- 
ilton H. S., Los Angeles, won First Award. 


|’ was one tough decision after an- 
other! But the judges finally 
rowed the more than 35,000 entries 
in the 1961 Scholastic-Ansco Photog- 
raphy Awards down to 120 cash Awards 
and Honorable Mention winners 

The four pictures reproduced on this 
page were among those winning prizes. 
A complete list of the winners in this 
years competition appears elsewhere in 


nar- 


this issue 

Many Awards photos will be shown 
during July in the windows of the East 
River Savings Bank, in world-famous 
tockefeller Plaza, New York City. 

Beginning in October, a collection of 
Awards pictures will be available to 
schools, at no charge, for exhibition. 
Schools wishing to obtain this traveling 
salon for display should write to Scho- 
lastic- Ansco Photography Awards, 
Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 


View to top won Second Award, Scenes, 
for Tom Yost, 17, Whittier (Calif.) H. S. 








Nicholas De Sciose, Denver, Colorado 


Winner of the Scholastic-Ansco Contest! 


Announcing the First PlaceWinners in the 1961 Scholastic- 
Ansco Contest: 

Division I—Black & White—7th-8th-9th Grades—Annette Scaglia, 
Seattle, Washington « Barry Kaplan, Detroit, Michigan - Bobby 
Teese, Leesburg, Florida « Perhans Romnes, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Division II—Black & White—10th-11th-12th Grades—Nicholas De 
Sciose, Denver, Colorado « Wayne Friedlander, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia » Nancy Gay Johnson, San Antonio, Texas « David Powell, 
Salt Lake City, Utah + Christine Hayashi, Chicago, Illinois « Bob 
Reicher, Los Angeles, California. 

Division I1I—Color Transparencies—7th through 12th Grades— 
Dewey Jenkins, Detroit, Michigan « Dennis Epstein, Los Angeles, 
California « Mark Wilson, Lake Osego, Oregon « Bob Golden, 
Detroit, Michigan « Craig Wiese, Portland, Oregon. 

And congratulations to 105 other winzers, all of whom 
will share in the more than $5,000 in Scholastic-Ansco 


Photography Awards. We're proud of the creativity and 
imagination that young photographers displayed in this 
year’s Scholastic-Ansco Contest. 

Our special congratulations to those who used Ansco 
film to achieve prize-winning quality—for which Ansco 
has been famous for over a century. 

Keep up the good work—and keep your camera loaded 
with Ansco film whether you take pictures for fun—or 
fine art. Ansco, Binghamton, New York, A Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corporation. 


ADVANCED PHOTO PRODUCTS 


Ansco 


FOR EVERYONE WHO TAKES PRIDE IN HIS PICTURES 





Auk Gay, Head. 


Gay Head 


Q. The girl I've been dating con- 
siders me just a “good friend.” I like her 
very much. Should I go on seeing her, 
or break off our relationship? 


A. You have nothing to gain by ceas- 
ing to date Cathy. After all, she does 
feel very friendly toward you, and 
sometimes such feelings grow warmer. 

But, as the saying goes, you shouldn't 
“put all your eggs in one basket.” If 
yeu date only Cathy, she may regard 
you as a sort of faithful admirer. You 


present no challenge to her. It’s human. 


nature to value things (and people, 
unfortunately) more if you have to 
compete a little for them. So, by all 
means, date other girls. When Cathy 
first sees you squiring Frances around, 
she'll probably not only be surprised, 
but a little jealous too. She’s come to 
depend on you. And she may realize 
that she likes you more than she 
thought. 

It’s also possible that she will never 
care for you as much as you do for her. 
Just one of the “facts of life.” And you 
may discover, after you've started dat- 
ing around, that you like Frances, or 
Liz, better than Cathy. Such things do 
happen! 


Q. I’ve accepted a date to our spring 


dance with a boy I don’t know very 
well. Now the boy next door, whom I 
like very much, has asked me to the 
dance. Is there any good way I can 
break my date? 


A. Here the answer is a definite “no.” 
A smart—and considerate—gir) breaks a 
date only in case of an emergency or 
illness, and obviously Ron’s late invita- 
tion fits into neither of these categories. 

Look at it from Fred’s point of view. 
Suppose, after hearing your invented 
excuse, he goes to the dance with some- 
one else and sees you there with Ron. 
Naturally, he'll do a slow burn—so 
would you in his place. ..nd it’s possible 
that he might let the word sneak out 
that you're a date-breaker—not exactly 
the kind of reputation that you want to 
acquire among the boys. 

And if Ron should find out what you 
did, he’d be less than impressed, After 
all, he’d reason, if you broke a date with 
Fred, you might just do the same to 
him sometime. Sincerity is a valuable 
asset to anyone. 

In- bravely refusing Ron, you don’t 
have to burn your bridges behind you. 
Make your regret clear. Say, “I'd really 
love to go to the dance with you, Ron, 
but I’ve already agreed to go with some- 
one else.” If you like, you could even 
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add something like “maybe some other 
time, though.” Ron may be disappoint- 
ed, but he'll respect your integrity. And 
he'll see that he'll have to ask earlier 
next time. The fact that you already 
have a date is subtle propaganda! 
You say you don’t know Fred very 
well. Who knows, after the dance you 
may like him a great deal. Give him a 
chance, and have a good time! 


Q. How should you act at a party 
when you're asked to do something and 
you don’t want to do it because you're 
shy? 


A. You can’t go to many parties with- 
out coming up against a game that re- 
quires a stunt or a forfeit. Such stunts 
are usually designed to make you look 
as silly as possible, 

You shouldn’t accept an invitation 
unless you're going to respond to the 
spirit of the occasion. Step in and take 
your part. When you're asked to crow 
like a rooster, the easiest way out is to 
crow like a rooster. The gang doesn’t 
care how well you do it. They'll laugh 
with you for being a good sport. 

The sure way to call attention to 
yourself is to balk, to blush, to stammer 
that you “couldn't possibly.” That em- 
barrasses everyone and throws a damper 
on the party. 

Crazy as a forfeit may seem, paying 
it is often a healthy thing. It’s good for 
anyone to be able to laugh at himself. 
It’s good for a fellow to find himself in 
a spot where he doesn’t seem so smart, 
and has to carry through on spirit alone. 
Sooner or later, he'll find himself in an 
awkward situation outside a party— 
where poise is important, Make your 
poise shatterproof! 

A very pleasant summer to you all! 





How Would 
You Solve tt’? 


Presence and Presents 


LOIS WAS IN SUCH A HURRY 
that she nearly bumped into the girl at 
the perfume counter in Wrightson’s De- 
partment Store. 

“Hello, Claudia!” she exclaimed. “I 
didn’t recognize you at first.” 

“Hi,” said Claudia with a 
“What brings you downtown?” 

“Oh, its my grandmother's 70th birth- 
day tomorrow,” sighed Lois. “I bought 
her this the other day.” She opened the 
box she was carrying and showed her 
friend a pretty white handkerchief. 


smile. 


“But I'm going to exchange it for 
something more expensive.” 

“How come?” asked Claudia. To- 
gether, they walked toward the scarf 
counter. 

“Well,” replied Lois, “the relatives 
are giving a big birthday party for her 
tomorrow, I'd planned to be there, of 
course—we've always been so fond of 
each other. Then I got an invitation 
to go sailing with Sam Reynolds, I just 
couldn’t turn that down, so I'll have to 
tell Grandma—” 

She inspected a beautiful lacy-knit 
stole on the counter, then looked at the 
price tag. 

“Well, this will strain the budget,” 
she said. “But it’s worth it, for a date 
with Sam. Now I won't feel so guilty.” 


1. Do you think Lois will “make up” 
for her absence from the party by get- 
ting her grandmother a more expensive 
present? Might her grandmother be hurt 


or disappointed by her not being there? 
Or do you think she would rather have 
the expensive gift? Give reasons for 
your answer. Have you ever tried to 
patch up a relationship or ease your 
conscience by giving someone a gift 
you couldn’t afford? Was it a satisfac- 
tory solution? 

2. Should Lois have accepted the 
date with Sam? Why or why not? Do 
you think Sam would have understood 
if Lois had told him why she couldn't 
come? Would he have thought she was 
giving him a poor excuse? How could 
she let him know that she'd be glad to 
date him some other time? 

8. Are family occasions important? 
Why? Is it all right to break a family 
“date”? Give reasons for your answer. 
What is the purpose of a family re- 
union? Why do teen-agers sometimes 
find reunions boring? Did you ever go 
to some gathering and find it more fun 
than you had anticipated? 





Dress right— 
and the rest will 
take care of itself! 


Vacation days are on the horizon. To enjoy them § knows? Your big day could be a summer day. Be 
the most...dress right for the occasion. Makesure _ prepared... Dress Right! 

you have the right apparel for spectator sports... 
for active sports...for looking your best when Write Dept. D.R. 1, AIMBW, 386 Park Avenue 
you’re looking for a summer job. In school or out South, New York 16,N.Y.,for FREE Dress Right 
... you owe it to yourself to look your best. Who _—‘ text book “The 90% Yow”, 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MEN’S AND BOYS’ WEAR, INC. 


386 Park Avenue South, New York 16, New York 





Teens 
askt oni. 2 


Q. Can you tell me how to perk up a “busy day” 
hairdo for a last-minute date? G.W., Louisville, 
Kentucky 


A, Even while he waits—you can smooth those 
school-tousled locks into glamour! This trick takes 
rollers, plus a spray that helps you style your hair 
yourself—(like Adorn). First, spray your whole 
head. Roll bangs forward—off-center. Directly 
behind, rol a thick curl back. Thick side curls 
roll down. When dry—let a curvy curtain of bangs 
drift from rounded top; comb sides into soft 
turban of hair. Naturally, no spray’s meant to 
hold your set for keeps. So, best you begin with 
good home permanent body in your hair. 


Q. What kind of hairstyle should I wear so my eyes won't 
look so close together? Z.H., Pocatello, Idaho. 


A. Counteract their “togetherness” by fooling “the eye of the 
beholder”: lead it away from those nose-hugging orbs! Try a 
hairdo with width at the temples. Height on top. No forehead 
fussiness. All to give your eyes a wider, uncrowded look. And 
what holds that high-wide-and-puffsome hairstyle? “Hidden 
Body!” (Remember?) 


Q. I’ve just changed schools. Can you suggest a 
way to make new friends? L.R., Cranston, Rhode 
Island. 


A. Most girls like to talk about “beauty.” Why 
not use this fascinating topic for an ice-breaker 
with one of them? Then. offer to give her a Toni. 
You'll find there’s no better way to start a beauti- 
ful friendship. It’s fun! Too, you can help her to 
style her “Hidden Body” wave...smooth, or curly. 
(Write Carol Douglas for setting tips.) Soon you'll 
be permanent pals. And think of the “spending- 
loot” you'll save! 


Calling All Do-It-Yourself-ers! 

mt Want to wow your public with a smashing 
new outfit — designed for none other than Miss 
America? It’s easy! Buy the special Toni kit on 
sale right now. Inside you'll find a Miss America 
| Pattern Book with 8 super-smooth McCall’s pat- 
terns. Pick your favorite; send for it. It’s free! 
| There’s a convenient order form in the book 
| (You’ll find 8 smart new Miss America hairdos in 
j the book, too—complete with setting instructions! ) 


S$ 


Do you need hair care help? Pronto—rush your problem to Carol 
Douglas, The Toni Company, Box 3600, Chicago 54, ie, In- 
clude complete name and address. 





Following the 


“iA i"Tops, don't miss. /iiGood. 
“i Fair. Save your money. 


MiiTHE SAND CASTLE (Louis de 
Rochemont Associates. Produced, di- 
rected, and written by Jerome Hill.) 


Here is a delightful off-beat film—the 
kind we see too seldom in this country. 
It has almost no plot, but it has many 
characters who hold your interest 
throughout. A mother leaves her nine- 
year-old son (Barry Cardwell) with his 
little sister on a California beach for the 
day. The boy starts to build a sand 
castle which grows more and more elab- 
orate as the day wears on; watchers 
gather to make suggestions, drift away, 
and then return to comment on the 
progress of the castle. We don’t know 
their names, but we begin to know what 
they are like as the handsome black- 
and-white photography catches them 
again and again—the fisherman, the 
painter, the lady under the enormous 
umbrella, the bathing girls, the playful 
boys. When a group of nuns arrives to 
play ball in an enchanting sequence, 
the watchers desert the castle to cheer 
the game. And when the rain starts, the 
crowds collect their belongings and 
scurry off the beach. Then, in a series 
of color sequences, our young architect 
falls asleep and dreams of going into his 
castle, and the figures that move about 
the castle (not animated cartoons, but 
cut-outs like paper dolls) are the char- 
acters who earlier surrounded the boy 
on the beach. The Sand Castle is not 
only an amusing and poetic slice of life 
—it also expects its audience to think 
The more you bring to a film like this, 
the more you'll get out of it. 

—Puie T. Hartrunc 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama—(D) Comedy—(C) ; Musical—(M) Docu 
mentary—(Y¥); Animated Cartoon—(A); Westera—(W) 
“Question 7 (D); King and I (M); 
Hoodlum Priest (D); One Hundred and 
One Dalmatians (A); Three Worlds of Gul 
liver (D); Sundowners (D); Alamo (D); 
Swiss Family Robinson (D). 


114 Absent-Minded Professor (C); Green 
Helmet (D); Gold of the Seven Saints (W); 
Cimarron (D); Hand in Hand (D); Genera! 
Della Rovere (D); Flaming Star (W); 
Exodus (D); Magnificent Seven (D). 
“1“Tomboy and the Champ (D); Cinder- 
fella (C); Wizard of Baghdad (C); Seven 
Ways from Sundown (W). 

#“Dondi (D); Wings of Chance (D); White 


Warrior (D); Key Witness (D); All the 
Fine Young Cannibals (D). 
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This is our last issue of the year, so 
let’s take a look at the summer TV 
schedule. As usual, the great majority 
of television programs this summer will 
be repeats. Almost 90 per cent of the 
regular shows will be re-running through 
June, July, and August. Here is a chron- 
ological list of some summer highlights 
—a few specials and a few new pro- 
grams which will try out during the 
summer months: 


> Friday, May 19—There will be an 
hour-long Arthur Godfrey special on 
CBS. Godfrey will show films of some of 
his recent trips (to India, Florida, and 
New York harbor) and introduce guest 
stars. 

> Sunday, May 21—Andy Williams 
takes over the Chevy Show, on NBC, 
for this week. 

> Tuesday, June 6—NBC will have a 
special ice skating variety hour, “Sum- 
mer On Ice—1961.” The Ice Capades 
of 61 company will supply the skating 
artistry and excitement plus Peter Law- 
ford, as host, Peggy Lee, and the Kirby 
Stone Four, 

> Saturday, June 17—NBC’s cameras 
will be out at The Oakland Hills Coun- 
try Club, Birmingham, Mich., to cover 
the final holes of the National Open, 
one of the biggest events in the pro golf- 
ing season. 

> Tuesday, June 20—ABC begins a 
nine-program series called Focus on 
America, These are actually programs 
produced by local stations for the Ex- 
pedition series. 

> Sunday, June 25—Perhaps the most 
interesting program to debut this sum- 
mer is Holiday Lodge. This features the 
very talented Canadian comedians, 
Johnny Wayne and Frank Shuster, in 
their first regular TV series in the U. S. 
They will play social directors of a 
summer resort. 

> Tuesday, June 27—NBC has an hour 
documentary special called “Doctor B,” 
which is a look at the medical profes- 


sion. 








Do you pass the 
WHIFF TEST ? 





Q. Do you know there are two 
kinds of perspiration? 


A. If you wantto pass the 
“Whiff Test” you'd better know 
the answer! One kind of perspi- 
ration is “physical,” caused by 
work or exertion; the other is 
“emotional’’...the kind that 
comes when he holds you close! 


Q. Which perspiration is the 
worst offender? 


A. “Emotional” perspiration. 
This is the kind that makes you 
fail the “Whiff Test” if you don’t 
watch out! Doctors say it comes 
from bigger, more powerful 
glands —and it causes the most 
offensive.odor. 





ed 














Q. How can you overcome this 
“emotional” perspiration? 


A. Science says a deodorant 
needs a special ingredient specéf- 
ically formulated to overcome 
this emotional perspiration with- 
out irritation. And now it's here 
... exclusive Perstop*. So effec- 
tive, yet so gentle 





Q. Why is araiv cream America’s 
most effective deodorant? 


A. Because of Perstop*, the most 
remarkable anti-perspirant ever 
developed, ARRID CREAM Deo- 
dorant safely stops perspiration 
stains and odor without irrita- 
tion to normal skin. Saves your 
pretty dresses from “Dress Rot.” 


Girls who know the answers 





use Arrid to be sure! 


a 


One thing that gives this summer 
more promise than in the past is the 
chance to see news specials. Both CBS 
and NBC now have established a sys- 
tem whereby they are able to go on the 
air with special programs about major 
news events quite rapidly, It would be 
wise to bear that in mind in the days 
to come. 

And have a good, safe summer. 

—Dickx KLEINER 


It’s more effective than any cream, twice as 
effective as any roll-on or spray tested! Used 
daily, new antiseptic ARRID with Perstop* actually 
stops underarm dress stains, stops “Dress Rot,” 
stops perspiration odor for 24 hours, Get ARRID 
CREAM Deodorant today. 


Don’t be Half-Safe! Be Completely Safe! 


*@arter Products Tr: for fe hydrocerbon surfactants 


plus tox, 











FIELD MASTER .« MIKE McCORMICK 
Ready for the smash back to the box 


With every crack of the bat, star 
southpaw Mike McCormick* of the 
San Francisco Giants knows he has 
a friend in his MacGregor Field Mas- 
ter. With Field Master as his “right 
hand man’’ on the mound, Mike 
wound up 1960 with the lowest earned 
run average in the National League. 

Field Master gives you that needed 
confidence, lets you concentrate more 
on cutting the corners. Field Master 
does away with unnecessary gim- 
micks and extras that hinder normal 
catching and trapping action. The ex- 
tra large catching area gives you 
complete control. Perfect for picking 
up slow rollers or grabbing hard 
smashes back to the box. 

Next time you toe the rubber, have 
Field Master handy. The biggest glove 
news in '60 is ready for even bigger 
headlines in ’61. See the fabulous 
Field Master in 5 models at your 
MacGregor dealer today. 

*Member MacGregor 
Advisory Staff of Champions 


DIVISION OF BRUNSWICK 
WORLD LEADER IN RECREATION 














Two approaches to the 
“man’s deodorant” problem 


If a man doesn’t mind shaving under his arms, he will probably 
find a woman's roll-on satisfactory. Most men, however, find it 
simpler and surer to use Mennen Spray Deodorant. Mennen Spray 
was made to get through to the skin, where perspiration starts. 
And made to work all day. More men use Mennen Spray than any 
other deodorant. How about you? 64c and $1.00 plus tax 





A Guide to the Latest LP Records 


> Poulenc: Gloria [Angel $35953], This 
has my vote as “the recording of the 
year.” Since its world premiere four 
months ago by the Boston Symphony, 
the Gloria (for soprano, orchestra, and 
chorus) has created both popular and 


Composer Poulenc end ecnductee Pretre 


critical excitement such as few con- 
temporary works have been able to do 
in many years—including, just two 
weeks ago, the New York Music Critics’ 
Circle 1960-61 award. This is no som- 
bre, heavy-going “church music.” In- 
stead, Poulenc believes music dedicated 
to the glory of God should be gay, 
moving, and beautiful. That the Gloria 
indeed is—with even a hint of jazz 
syncopation here and there. This record- 
ing (made in Paris’ Church of St. 
Etienne du Monte under the com- 
poser’s supervision) is splendid both in 
sound and performance, as led by 
Georges Pretre with the French Nation- 
al Orchestra—although in the finale the 
soprano Rosanna Carteri does not soar 
quite so exaltedly as Adele Addison did 
in Boston. On reverse side, Pretre leads 
Poulenc’s witty and lyrical Concerto for 
Organ, Strings, and Timpani. 


> Leonard Bernstein: Humor in Music 
[Columbia MS6225]. In this adaptation 
of one of his TV shows, Bernstein en- 
tertainingly investigates how com- 
posers from Mozart to Tin Pan Alley 
have played “the game of notes” for 
both low-brow and high-brow fun— 
ending with a complete performance 
(with the New York Philharmonic) of 
Strauss’ impish Till Eulenspiegel's Merry 
Pranks. 


> Andre Previn: Thinking of You [Co- 
lumbia CS8395] and Songs by Harold 
Arlen [Contemporary M3586]. For Co- 
lumbia the ubiquitous Mr. Previn has 
arranged 12 romantic ballads for piano 
and orchestra in an ingratiating “mood- 
music-jazz” style. For Contemporary, he 
offers more introspective improvisations 
for solo piano on 10 songs by one of 
America’s greatest tunesmiths, Both 
LPs are well above standard. —R.H. 
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Home Sweet Home 
(Continued from page 22) 


mont marble fits well with the gencral 
Georgian style of this room. Above the 
fireplace is a plaque bearing a prayer 
by John Adams. It reads, “I Pray to 
Heaven to Bestow the Best of Blessings 
on this House.” 

Six- or seven-course banquets are 
served in this room.-The food is pre- 
pared by six cooks in a completely 
modern, electric kitchen—with white 
glass walls, stainless steel appliances, 
and white enamel cabinets, 

The East Room is commonly known 
as the ballroom, Furnished in 18th- and 
19th-century styles, it displays Louis 
XVI benches, Adam sofas, and three 
crystal chandeliers. Against a back- 
ground of gold and white, hang full- 
length portraits of George and Martha 
Washington. The Stuart painting of 
George Washington is the oldest pos- 
session in the house, and in 1814 
Dolley Madison saved it from burning. 
Another note of elegance is a grand 
piano erected on three gilded eagle-legs. 
The East Room is the scene of many 
formal dances and receptions. It once 
was used by President Roosevelt as a 
concert hall. 

Although not as large as the East 
Room, the Red and Green Rooms are 
of great historic significance. During a 
dinner given by President Grant, Ruth- 
erford B. Hayes was secretly sworn 
into office in the Red Room. Now it is 
used by the First Lady for her after- 
noon tea parties. Deep red damask 
contrasts with the white marble_fire- 
place and crystal chandelier, giving the 
room a warm, COZy appearance, 

Equally attractive is the Green Room, 
Used at first as a family dining room, 
President Monroe converted it into a 
gentlemen’s card room. An Italian man- 
tel bought by President Monroe frames 
the fireplace. A wall-to-wall rug, with 
the President’s seal woven into it, is the 
most admired feature of the Green 
Room. 

The second floor contains the living 
quarters of the President and his fami- 
ly. In addition, bordering a hall which 
runs the entire width of the house, 
there are luxurious suites for guests of 
the President. There are also comforta- 
ble sitting rooms at each end of the 
hall. 

Memories of President Abraham Lin- 
coln linger in the historic Lincoln 
Room. What a thrill it must be for the 
occupant of this suite to be able to 
sleep in the very bed that President 
Lincoln once slept in! The eight-foot 
bed stands beside three richly draped 
windows. A copy of the Gettysburg 
Address lies on the desk Lincoln used 
during his administration. In this room 

(Continued on page 35) 





Tips from another 
Spalding star... 


Roger Maris! 


One of the big factors in the Yankee pennant 
victory last season was a fiercely competitive 
right fielder named Roger Maris. This season, 
his fifth in major league baseball, saw Maris 
play his way into the ranks of baseball’s 
brightest stars and earned him the American 
League’s Most Valuable Player Award for 1960. 
Like so many top players, Maris has a few 
special tricks he’s picked up over the years. 
Here’s how he handles a fly ball from his right 


field slot: 


Naturally, the position I take is gov- 
erned by the batter—whether he’s right 
or left-handed. The situation on the field, 
the batter, the wind—all are considera- 
tions. In any case, I always take a couple 
of steps backwards while I’m looking for 
the ball. 


Here’s the trick, once you’re under the 
ball. Get the proper angle with your 
body while you’re making the catch, to 
insure getting the ball away fast. If 
you're balanced and turned slightly to 
cock your throwing arm while making 
the catch, the seconds saved can make a 
big difference. ~ 


As soon as I get a line on the ball, I’m 
ready to move. If I sense it’s going to be 
a deep one, I don’t have to retrace my 
steps, as I’ve already started back. If it 
looks short, I’m ready, too. Remember, 
it’s a lot easier to go forward than turn 


late and go back. 


Roger Maris, like so many sports 
stars, is a user of Spalding equip- 
ment. And, as a member of Spald- 
ing’s advisory staff, he helps design 
the very best in baseball equipmeni 
including Spalding’s Roger Maris 
gloves. See them at good sporting 
goods stores everywhere. 


§PALDING 


sets the pace in sports 





by 
Cathy Palmer 


Turn back the clock, 

on the Charleston 
—T E 20's ARE BACK!! 
In Paris, Rome—and here 
at home—the fabulous flap- 
A is making the scene. 


tlines are von “oe 
hemlines cropped. leeves 
are gone... jackets on. 
Colors are in... but WAY 
OUT. Catch? The idea is 
MISMATCH! In fabrics, 
too! Here’s an ample sam- 


ple: a mauve tweed suit — 


opening on 4 raspberry silk 
overblouse and topped with 
an apple red leather bubble 
beret. Under foot .. . every 
well-shod lassie will be 
classy in lower, broader 
heels fronted with flat, 


stubby toes. 


To soften this bare-armed, bare-necked 
picture of beauty ...an Italian import 
Cashmere Bouquet Talc! Made from fine-milled 
Italian talc, it scents, smooths, clings more 
lovingly . . . more lastingly than costly cologne. 
Envelopes the fashionable you in a silky veil 
of smoothness —a delicate veil of fragrance. 


The World of Entertainment 


By Mary Ann Zucker, Frankenmuth H. S., Frankenmuth, Mich. 


*® Starred words refer to entertainment and entertainers 


| Students are invited to 
| submit original crossword 


j 
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of knowledge. Maximum 
| about 50 werds, of which 
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| Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
| zines, 


| Street, New Yd?k 36, N.Y. 


| on page 39 


Also made from fash- | 


‘ 
(WS) ‘ ionable Italian tale — 
N UM 4 luxurious Cashmere 


Bouquet Dusting Powder! | 


Gives your skin the caress 


ing care it craves. Fresh- | 


ens you for hours with the 


fragrance men love. Yours | 
in a beautiful boudoir box | 
with a fluff of a puff. | 


Hands Up. 
Gloves up-to-and beyond the elbow (some- 


.. to show off your new-gloved look! | 


times crushed into tiers of fabric)! Now here's | 


a newsy note on rubber ‘gloves: A little 
Cashmere Bouquet Talc sprinkled inside will 


keep your hands feeling velvety-soft and cool. | 


You'll notice, too, the gloves will slide on 
smoothly — without sticking! 


Tight Squeeze! Panty girdles fill the bill for 
culottes (still very much the rage). But if girdle- 
wrestling’s making you a raving beauty .. . end 
the tug-o-war! Dusting your girdle inside with 
fragrant Cashmere Bouquet Talc will help it 
slide on smooth-as-silk, better keeping its shape 
—and yours! 


Eye-catching beauties 
continue the color contrast 
twixt lips and lids. Now if 
your eye shadow sometimes 
softens and forms a line in 
the crease of your lid, try 
this! Right after applying 
(and before mascara), put 
a fleck of fine Cashmere 
Bouquet Talc on a cotton- 
tipped stick and dab it 
gently over the shadow—to 
set it. Then use a clean. 
brush, or your fingertip, to AS. 
whisk away excess powder. J 
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| puzzles for 
| in Scholastic 
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jazines. 
Eech puzzle should be 
built around one subject 
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from History, Art, 

ence, or any other held 





at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 








each puzile published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
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definitions, answers on 
separate sheets, design 





with answers filled in, 
and statement by student 
that the puzzle is ori 

inal ond his own wu. 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
| name, address, school, and 
grade. Address Puzzle 








33 West 42nd 
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9. Ship’s captain mee this recor 
20. Fred Astaire, pro 


3 ‘ John, 























Marlon , movie star 

Sing along on TV with Mitch ; 
Paulo, city in S.E. Brazil 

Sound of mirth. 

_—___._. Ferrer, actor 

Dry measure (abbr. ). 

mt Hudson, actor 

Argentum (chemical abbr 

essional 

Dirt mixed with metal. 


2. Erbium (chemical abbr. ) 
8. Word that is name of pers 


pla eS, 
or thing. 


Translation 


(abbr. ). 


. It vanishes when you stand up 


“I've Been Working on the 
(abbr.). 

—_.... Cameron, movie 
Hayley, and Juliet 
members of famous acting family 
__—____. Shore, singer of songs 
Flat-topped mountains. 

Musical fonn of entertainment 
What would chop suey be without 

—__._ siuce? 

“Ma and See fF. 
leading characters in movie series. 
Eastern Standard Time (abbr. ) 
Neuter pronoun. 

Musical entertainment for many 
include the works of Joham 
EONS. eidectepeneeest 

Large river in n It aly. 

Piglet’s mother. 

Mary —___., star of The 
Music. 

Division (abbr. ) 

It doesn’t mean yes 
Create disturbance. 

Comes after la on the musical 
Tool for making small holes 


acto! 


might 
Sebas- 


s¢ ale. 


Douglas Fairbanks, —, was fa- 


mous silent- -picture actor. 
To shift or swing around, as 


2. Color of daffodils. 


Shakespearean play 


were 


a sail, 




















Maria Tallchief is American 
star. 


you were! 


. Nickname for Ann. 


4. Perform a duty or action. 
3. Contraction for I am 


Guided 


}. Lines (abbr.). 


. Roy cowboy movie and 


TV st 

Token of esteem paid to something 
or someone of worth 

Happen. 

Hope, movie and TV co- 


median, 


3. Moved swiftly 


30. More 
. Small, sharp-pointed missile. 


To have knowledge. 


Linkletter, TV personality. 


Falsehoods. 


4 means besides or in addition. 


Dramatic presentation. 
Ready for harvesting. 
than one one. 


Millimeter (abbr. ). 
Ideal for taking a cruise on (abbr. ) 
Start the musical scale with this tone 


. Short, triumphant laugh. 
38. Walt 


, creator of world fa- 
mous cartoon characters. 

Capital of France 

Sir Laurence Olivier, stage and screen 


The Bolshoi Ballet came to the L 
in 1959 from the _..--——s-: Union 


5. It means also 
3. Straight piece of metal 


° 47. 
48. 


53 


ovo. 


57 


58, 


60 
6) 


Successful play o» movie. 
Deep hole. 

Night bird. 

‘ ___._ Arness, 
smoke. 

Nickname for Alfred. 
and behold! 
German for yes. 


Barrel or bale (abbr.). 


star of TV's Gun- 
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(Continued from page 33) 
Lincoln signed the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation. 

Like the Lincoln Room, the Monroe 
Room extels in historic background. 
Mrs. Herbert Hoover is responsible for 
the decoration of this room, She in- 
stalled a sofa and other furniture from 
the period of James Monroe, thus giv- 
ing the room its name. 


FIT FOR A QUEEN 

Diagonally across the hall from the 
Monroe Room is a magnificent bed- 
room, fit for a queen! In fact, five 
reigning queens have slept in this lux- 
urious Rose Room. Furnished in an 
18th-century style, its taffeta drapes 
blend neatly with the soft rose walls. 
A white marble fireplace and a high- 
canopied bed add to the sheer luxury 
of this Queen’s Room. 

The other half of the second floor 
houses the private living quarters of 
the President. Here’s where the First 
Lady can display her talents for in- 
terior decorating. Although the public 
rooms can be changed only through an 
Act of Congress, the rooms in the pri- 
vate living quarters can be changed at 
any time, in any way to suit the Presi- 
dent. After the 1952 reconstruction of 
the White House, considerable improve- 
ments were made in these rooms. Bath- 
rooms were modernized with white and 
green structural glass on the walls, 
colored tile, and special lighting. A 
porcelain and metal eagle was etched 
on the side of the President’s bathtub. 
Telephones were installed in every 
room and a public address system was 
hooked up for ease in summoning the 
servants. Two television sets were set 
up in the President's study, one color 

V, and one black-and-white. Although 
most people would like to know more 
about these rooms, no pictures or de- 
tailed descriptions of them can be pub- 
lished. They are the private property 
of the Presidential family and it is well 
that they are. 

Above the living quarters is the 
pleasant, recently remodeled attic. 
Here, one of the finest views of the 
Potomac River can be glimpsed from a 
large bay window. Here, too, there is 
a large Sun Room and a children’s 
playroom. 

If he likes, the President can go to 
the West Wing to take a dip in the 
heated swimming pool or work out in 
the modern gym. Or, the family can 
enjoy a movie in the theatre in the 
East Gallery. 

Nearly 170 years ago President 
George Washington wrote that the 
White House should have “the sump- 
tuousness of a palace, the convenience 
of a house, and the agreeableness of a 
country seat.” Today, Washington’s 
wish has come true. 





. Regatta 


CR ee sg 


And they go in comfort and in style! Jets’ cushiony insole sets your 
foot afloating. Puts spring in every step. Jets’ sleek lines look sim- 
ply great with everything from beach clothes to school sweaters. 
Tubbable, too. Next allowance, shouldn’t you go buy Jets? See all 
the trim styles and bright colors at better stores everywhere. 


~@ Red Ball Jets zx. 
wash h wear playshoes 


? 
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1961 SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO 
PHOTOGRAPHY AWARD 
WINNERS 


Division II—Black and White 
(Grades 10, 11, and 12) 
Winners in Division I (Grades 7, 8, 
and 9) appear in Junior Scholastic, 
May 17. 
E—Portrait of a Person 

First Award, $100, also Ansco Supplementary 
Award, $100—Nicholas DeSciose, 17, East 
Denver H. S., Denver, Colo. Teacher, Regina 
Desjardens. 

Second Award, $50, also Ansco Supplementary 
Award, $50—Karen Munsil, 17, West H. S., 
Phoenix, Ariz. Teacher, Richard Zimmerman. 

Third Award, $25—Donna May, Polytechnic H. S., 
Sun Valley, Calif. Teacher, Frank Wetzel. 

Honorable Mention—Ansco Film 
Nancy Gay Johnson, 16, Thomas Jefferson 

H. S., San Antonio, Tex. Teacher, Charles 
Cottingham. 
Margaret Kizu, 18, Dorsey H. S., 
Calif. Teacher, G. Burchard. 
Wanda McCoy, 17, Fremont H. S., Los Angeles, 
Calif. Teacher, Jack C. White. 

Albert Peyron, 18, Tucson H. S., Tucson, Arif. 
Teacher, Harry A. Goldstein. 

Jerry Predika, 18, Niles McKinley H. S., Niles, 
Ohlo. Teacher, Mario S. Bertolini 


F—Birds & Animals 


First Award, $100—Wayne Friedlander, 17, Alex. 
Hamilton H. §., Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher, 
Lois Vinette. 


Los Angeles, 


Second Award, $50—Robert T. Richardson, 17, 
Will C. Crawford H. S., San Diego, Calif. 
Teacher, James Gibbs. 
Third Award, $25—John E. Jones, 19, Helix H. $., 
La Mesa, Calif. Teacher, C. W. Jasmagy. 
Honorable Mention—Ansco Film 
Jerry Bruckheimer, 17, Mumford H. §$., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Stanley Ormsby. 

Sve Hengeveld, 17, Riverside H. S., Painesville, 
Ohio. Teacher, Roger Stanley. 

*Barry Kaplan, 14, Mumford H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Stanley Ormsby. 

Albert Peyron, 18, Tucson (Ariz.) H. S. Teacher, 
Harry A. Goldstein. 

Sally Ann Tuhonen, 16, Dominican H. S., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, Sr. Jean Henry. 

*Also General Electric Supplementary Award— 
Flashbulbs. 


G—School or Community Life 


First Award, $100, also Ansco Supplementary 
Award, $100—Nancy Gay Johnson, 16, Thomas 
Jefferson H. S., San Antonio, Tex. Teacher, 
Charles Cottingham. 
Second Award, $50, also Ansco Supplementary 
Award, $50—Nicholas DeSciose, 17, East Den- 
ver H. S., Denver, Colo. Teacher, Regina Des- 
jardens. 
Third Award, $25—Mark Cohen, 17, Forty Fort 
(Pa.) H. S. Teacher, Donald Herrold 
Honorable Mention—Ansco Film 
H. Kirk Fowler, 16, Riverside H. S., Painesville, 
Ohio. Teacher, Roger Stanley. 

Bob Golden, 15, Mumford H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Stanley Ormsby. 

Albert Peyron, 18, Tucson (Ariz.) H. S. Teacher, 
Harry A. Goldstein. 





For 


Happy 
Graduates 


V-M/PORTABLE 
COMPONENT STEREO SySTEM— 


Caen light, easy-to-carry, this unit is just right 


Jerry Predika, 18, Niles McKinley H, $., Niles, 
Ohio. Teacher, Mario S$. Bertolini. 
Tony Young, 19, Tucson (Ariz.) H. S. Teacher, 
Harry A. Goldstein. 
H—Sports 
First Award, $100—David Powell, 17, East H. S., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Teacher, Orla Bell. 
Second Award, $50—Pete Daniels, 17, Topeka 
(Kans.) H. S. Jeacher, John Blevans. 
Third Award, $25—Joel Sussman, 17, Culver City 
(Calif.) Senior H. S. Teacher, Lowell Zimmer- 
man. 
Honorable Mention—Ansco Film 
Jerry Bruckheimer, 17, Mumford H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Stanley Ormsby. 

Bill Carothers, 19, Rincon H. §S., Tucson, Ariz. 
Teacher, Orval Northam. 

Pau! Elliott, 15, Palo Alto (Calif.) Senior H. S. 
Teacher, Paul H. Engeleke. 

Jerry Predika, 18, Niles McKinley H. S., Niles, 
Ohio. Teacher, Mario S. Bertolini. 

*Paul Sandro, 16, Oak Park & River Forest H. S., 
Oak Park, Ill. Teacher, Vaughn Armer. 
*Also General Electric Supplementary Award-— 

Flashbulbs. 


I—Scenes 
First Award, $100—Christine Hayashi, 17, Robert 
A. Waller School, Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Joyce 
Karamas. 
Second Award, $50—Tom Yost, 17, Whittier 
(Calif.) H. S. Teacher, Ernest Hemmerling. 
Third Award, $25—Beverly Jackson, 17, Lew 
Wallace School, Gary, Ind. Teacher, George 
Strimbu. 
Honorable Mention—Ansco Film 
Arnold H. Gartner, 17, Mumford H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Stanley Ormsby. 
Patricia Long, 17, Whittier (Colif.) H. S&S. 
Teacher, Ernest Hemmerling. 
Richard Preciado, 21, Pueblo H. §$., Tucson, 
Ariz. Teacher, J. Honcoop. 
Jerry Predika, 18, Niles McKinley H. S., Niles, 
Ohio. Teacher, Mario S. Bertolini. 
Gerry Riedy, 17, Culver City (Calif.) H. S. 
Teacher, Lowell Zimmerman. 


J—Still Life 

First Award, $100—Bob Reicher, 16, Alex. Hamil- 
ton H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher, Lois 
Vinette. 

Second Award, $50—Fred 1. Tann, 16, Alex. 
Hamilton H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher, 
Lois Vinette. 

Third Award, $25—Norman Snyder, 15, Mumford 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Stanley Ormsby. 


for dancing fun or thrilling stereo listening. Your 
present hi-fi records will sound better than ever! 
Exclusive V-M “Stere-O-Matic”® Automatic 4- 
Speed Record Changer plays all records. Four pow- 
erful speakers. Model 307 , only $129.95* 


Honorable Mention—Ansco Film 

Gene Antisdel, 17, Santa Clara (Calif.) H. $, 
Teacher, Vernon Broadbert. 

Don Chisum, 16, West H. S., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Teacher, Richard Zimmerman. 

Lynn Edwards, 17, Garfield H. S., Seattle, 
Wash. Teacher, Joseph Marshall. 

Ivan Ficken, 17, Seward (Nebr.) H. S. Teacher, 
Frederick B. Deeds. 

Gail Sullivan, 18, John Francis Polytechnic 
H. S., Sun Valley, Calif. Teacher, Frank &. 
Wetzel. 


V-M “ApD-A-TRACK” ®‘tape-o-matic’® 4-TRACK 
STEREO TAPE RECORDER—Perfect for high school 
and college studies . . . Great for parties... 
Superb for serious stereo listening! It’s fun to 
make your own stereo recordings, too! New 
“Add-A-Track” lets you record while hearing a 
previous recording. Then on playback, you hear 
both tracks! Model 722 » Only $259.95* 


See—Hear These and Other Fine V-M Models At Your V-M Dealer’s Today / 


the Woice Q.-. Music’ 


APHS AND TAPE RECORDERS 


Division I1I—Color Transparencies 
(Grades 7 through 12) 


K—Portrait of a Person 
First Award, $100—Dewey Jenkins, 17, Mumford 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Stanley Ormsby. 
Second Award, $50, also General Electric Sup- 
plementary Award, $50—Barry Kaplan, 14, 
Mumford H, $., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Stanley 
Ormsby. 


*Slightly Higher West 








V-M CORPORATION © BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN © KNOWN FOR THE FINEST IN RECORD CHANGERS, ? 
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Third Award, $25, alse Ansco Supplementary 
Award, $25—Mark Wilson, 17, Lake Oswego 
(Ore.) H. S. Teacher, Alice Brown. 

Honorable Mention—Ansco Film 
Philip Bavter, 17, Wilmington (lll.) H. S. 

Teacher, Omega Bailey. 
Mark Diem, 15, Mumford H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Stanley Ormsby. 

Robert Golden, 15, Mumford H. S., 
Mich. Teacher, Stanley Ormsby. 
Thomas C. Hann, 18, Columbia H. S., Rich- 
land, Wash. Teacher, Thomas Knudsen. 
Brendan Muir, 14, Northridge School, Alexan- 

dria, Ohio. Teacher, Paul Sylvester. 


L—Birds & Animals 
First Award, $100—Dennis Epstein, 17, Alex. 
Hamilton H. S., Les Angeles, Calif. Teacher, 
Lois Vinette. 
Second Aword, $50—John A. Lawior, 15, Notre 
Dame Catholic H. S., Bridgeport, Conn. Teach- 
er, Rev. Gerald M. Scully, CSC. 
Third Awerd, $25—Robert Willett, 18, Highline 
H. S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, H. E. Lemon. 
Honorable Mention—Ansco Film 
Dennis Glender, 14, Albany (Ore.) Union H. S. 
Teacher, Robert Haberly. 

Ann Hulshof, 16, Albany (Ore.) Union H. S. 
Teacher, Robert Haberly. 

John James, 17, Alex. Hamilton H. S., Los An- 
geles, Calif. Teacher, Lois Vinette. 

Dewey Jenkins, 17, Mumford H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Stanley Ormsby. 

Dewey Jenkins, 17, Mumford H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Stanley Ormsby. 


M—Scenes 
First Award, $100, also Ansco Supplementary 
Award, $100—Mark Wilson, 17, Lake Oswego 
(Ore.) H. S. Teacher, Alice Brown. 
Second Awerd, $50—Frank Sevfert, 18, The 
Dalles H. S., The Dalles, Ore. Teacher, Zelpha 
Hutton. 
Third Award, $25—Carol Marie Coolidge, 16, 
New Trier Twp. H. $., Winnetka, Ill, Teacher, 
Mary Evelyn Donnell. 
Honorable Mention—Ansco Film 
Peggy Lee Anderson, 15, Corinth (N. Y.) Cen- 
tral H. S. Teacher; Randall Schlappich. 

Sheron Marchant, 17, Grants Pass (Ore.) H. S. 
Teacher, Gale Jones. 

Michael Parkin, 15, East Hampton (Conn.) H. S. 
Teacher, Clara Guy. 

Gene D. Robinson, Jr., 17, Robbinsville (N. C.) 
H. S. Teacher, R. L. Crisp. 

Suson Kathleen Smith, 16, Bennett H. &., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Teacher, Helen Bryans. 


N—Still Life 

First Award, $100, also Ansco Supplementary 
Award, $100—Bob Golden, 15, Mumford H.S., 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Stanley Ormsby. 

Second Award, $50—Gerald M. Samolinski, 16, 
Pius X! H. S., Milwaukee, Wise. Teacher, Sr. 
M. Justine, OSF. 

Third Award, $25—Marvin Backstrom, 15, Benson 
Ce. Ag. School, Maddock, N. Dak. Teacher, 
Wallace Rice. 

Honorable Mention—Ansco Film 
Don M. Aaker, 14, Willson Junior H. S., Boze- 

man, Mont. Teacher, James F. Placek. 
George Bailey, 15, Fort Cherry H. S., Me 
Donald, Pa. Teacher, Ralph E. Loughman. 
Harry Keidan, 16, Mumford H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Stanley Ormsby. 
Robert Koumiss, 17, Lane Tech. H. S., Chicago, 
ill. Teacher, Alex M. Topp. 
Ken Rounds, 16, Glendale (Calif.) H. $. Teach- 
er, Harry C. Francisco. 


Detroit, 


O—School of Community Life 
First Award, $100—Craig Wiese, 17, Jefferson 
H. &., Portland, Ore. Teacher, John Ryder. 
Second Award, $50, also General Electric Supple- 
mentary Award, $50—Joel Warren, 17, Cleve- 
land Heights (Ohio) H. S. Teacher, V. Ferrara. 
Third Award, $25—Keith Hackleman, 17, Van- 
dalia (ill.) Comm. H. S. Teacher, Wauneta 
Griffin. 


Honorable Mention—Ansco Film 


Faith Bowie, 17, H. S. of Music & Art; New 
York, N. ¥. Teacher, Dorothy Kaplan. 

Faith Bowie, 17, H. S. of Music & Art, New 
York, N. Y. Teacher, Dorothy Kaplan. 

James Fluck, 13, Cherokee Heights Jr. H. S., 
Madison, Wisc. Teacher, Conrad Reinhardt. 
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Neal Johnston, 18, Montebello (Calif.) Senior 
H. S. Teacher, Philip Sopocko. 

Brendan Muir, 14, Northridge School, Alexan- 
dria, Ohio. Teacher, Pau! Sylvester. 

New York Institute of Photography Scholarship 
Awards: 

Mark Cohen, 17, Forty Fort (Pa.) H. S. 
Jerry Predika, 18, Niles McKinley H. S., Niles, 
Ohio. Teacher, Mario S$. Bertolini. 

General Electric Supplementary Award for all- 
around ability in flash photography—3 cases 
of flashbulbs: 

Barry Kaplan, 14, Mumford H. S., Detroit, Mich 

Special School Awards—Anscomatic Projectors: 

Mumford High School, Detroit, Mich—for the 
largest number of national prize-wi 
Tucson (Ariz.) High School—for the largest 
number of entries in the national judging. 
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VAV.@) 24 


TUR 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


OFRER 


MOTOR SCOOTER 


Put a T to work and combine bus- 
inane SUE pidien re. Just the wheels for 
delivery duty uty and running errant. 
Topper’s thrift- pays 
up to 100 miles to the on. 
Fe ae teeta oe 


r. It’s the fun-filled way 
to eet to ache and y as well as work. 
You'll like Topper’s Scootaway ®auto- 

— smooth as dad’s 


matic 

car. Sharpest scooter on the wad too! 
Choice of two-toned styling — Birch 
White with Strato Blue, Pepper Red or 
Granada Green. Get down to your 
Harley- and get in on 
the fun. Convenient pay y plans make the 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. $S-5, Milwavkee 1, Wisconsin 




















CUSHMAN’, 


Ride the Silver Eagle motor scooter. 
Enjoy the “instant go” of its great new 
aluminum 4-cycle engine. Relax to the 
easy new ride. Test the many other 
new features, including electric starter. 
Your Cushman dealer wants you to 
try it. Take him up on it right away. 


FREE Silver Eagle 
Medallion Key Chain 
Take This Ad To Your 
Dealer For Your FREE Gift 
Send coupon for scooter booklet 


(Cap CUSHMAN MOTORS-~ 
934 No. 2Ist, Lincoln, Nebraska 

A subsidiary of Outboard Marine Corporation 
Please send Silver Eagle folder. 

NAME 
ADDRESS. 
city. 




















Read This First 


Our readers are advised to reed an advurtisement 
carefully before sending for stamps. if the adver- 
tisement mentions “ vals,” the stamp dealer 
i in addition to any free stamps, or 
pay for in advance, a selection of other 

as “approvals.” Each of these “ap- 
has a price clearly marked. If you 
approval” stamps you must pay 
the ones you do not wish to 

to stamp advertisers. be sure 

and address on your letter and 
left-hand corner of the envelope. if 
to buy any of the “approval” 
them promptly, being careful to 
and address in the upper left-hand 
envelope in which you return the 
are a beginner in stamp collecting, 


; 
2 


ail 


jet 
say 


al parents’ advice before send- 
3 any reader feels that a stamp 
advertises on this page has not lived 
terms as advertised, the reader should 
advertiser about it. Wait at least two 
an answer. if necessary the reader may 

the Executive Editor of Scholastic Mage- 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y 


TERRIFIC rAMP 


STAMP 
BARGAIN! 
Israel—Iceland— Vatican Assortment—plt triangle | 
set—Also fabulous British Colonial Ax ation 
large stamp book—Ali four offers free id 10¢€ te 
Buetn approvals included 
MPIRE STAMP CORP., 


ith 
a 


i 





Dept. SB, Toronto, Canada 


[5 Dissimilar:'--, STAMPS | 
Genuine Scott Catalog value ove | 10c 
From Britain's Farflung Empire. Act Now! On y 


ffer 
| ; 
Approvals included. CROWN STAMP CO., Virgil 612, Ont 





$2.50. Special Introductory 








If Tortuga lets you pass, 

Then beware of Hatteras 
These two lines of sailors’ doggerel 
might have been a warning of the fierce 
pirates who used Tortuga Island off 
the northern coast of Haiti as a hideout 
in the 1600’s. These pirates and their 
ships are pictured on a set of eight dia- 


| mond-shaped stamps recently issued by 


Haiti, the western part of the Caribbean 


| island of Hispaniola. 


In the 17th century the Windward 
Passage between Cuba and Haiti was 
a favorite route for richly-laden mer- 


| chant ships. It was also a dangerous 


route, for ships had to pass Tortuga 
where hundreds of pirates waited to 
pounce on their prey. In those days 
Tortuga was known as “pirates’ para- 


| dise.” Today it is a paradise for would- 
be hunters of pirate treasure. 


The sensitive fingers of a blind per- 
son reading a book in Braille are shown 
on a new stamp issued by the United 
Arab Republic to honor the World 


| Health Organization, Braille is a system 


of printing for blind readers in which 


| letters are represented by raised dots. 


It was invented in 1829 by a French- 


| man named Louis Braille, a blind teach- 
| er of the blind. 


—M. RONAN 





Poor Pickings 


Joe: “Somebody picked my pocket.” 
Moe: “What did he get?” 


Joe: “Practice.” 


The Balance Sheet 


What's in a Name? 


“I hear Sam Tweedle turned down 
his divinity degree.” 

“Yeah, he didn’t want to be called 
Tweedle, D. D.” 


Wall Street Journal 


WALLET 
PHOTOS 


Just send any groduation 
photo, snapshot or negative with 
$1.00 for 25 Beavtitone® wallet 
photos. Each 2'/2x3'/, inch phote 
is made on double-weight, silk 
finish, portroit paper. We poy 
postage and return original. 
Money back guarantee. 60 
fer $2.00, 100 for $3.00 
For super speed service 
add 25. 
BEAUTITONE® PHOTOS 
Dept. 27, Green Bay, Wis. 
i Sounds like dyna- 
— eis 
$440 Mighty roar echoes 
for blocks. July 4th 
noisemaker starting 
, Civil War celebrations 
No recoil. Hundreds of 
for few cents. Uses car 
bide. Fast firing. Attractively 
made of heavy cast iron 
Money back guarantee. 9-in 


plus Se st, send $9.50 
Ammunition 39¢ tube (500 shots); 3 tubes $1.00 postpaid 
JOHNSON SMITH CO. Dept. 958 ODetreit 7, Mich 
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Dramatic Events Recorded First 
Time From Short Wave Radio! 


President's voice from outer space 
... police capture of a gunman... 
radio contact with record altitude 
flight! Many other fascinating, his- 
toric events—ships, planes, foreign 
stations—all transcribed on a lim- 
ited-edition recording, ‘‘The Amaz- 
ing World of Short Wave Listening," 
narrated by world-famous news- 
caster Alex Dreier. \f you're alert, 
adventuresome, send for this re- 
markable recording today! 


As heard on Hallicrafters precision 
receivers, $59.95 to $395.00. 


4X # 


% 


r ere ce: f 
M4 Department 25, 
i Phallicratters Chicago 11, fil, 
Enclosed is 25¢. Please rush ‘The Amaz- 
ing World of Short Wave Listening.’ 
NAME 





ADDRESS. 





STATE 





i CITY. 
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Profitable Insult 


A club bore accosted the secretary 
of a golf club and said: “Give me your 
advice. I have been deliberately in- 
sulted by Colonel Brown. He said to 
me: ‘Sir, I will give you $50 if you re- 
sign your membership in this club.’” 

“That's obvious,” replied the secre- 


tary. “Hold out for a better offer.” 
Montreal Star 


A Logical Explanation 


Elizabeth Ewens of the Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, recently returned 
from the Middle East, was describing 
her climb to the tomb of the pharaoh in 
one of the pyramids to Aloysius Croft, 
senior editor of the firm. 

“And there, at the top,” she said, 
“was a frightened mouse. What do you 
suppose a mouse was doing 400 steps 
up inside the pyramid?” 

“Looking,” said Croft, “for his 


mummy, of course!” 
Doyle K. Getter, Milwaukee Journal 





Answers to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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HAPPY VACATION! 


This is the final issue of the cur- 
rent school year. Our first issue of 
the fall semester will be dated Sep- 
tember 13 and will arrive in your 
school on or before that date. See 
you in September—we hope. 

Meanwhile, to one and all, our 
best wishes for a happy summer 
vacation! 











Sleepers Sounding Off 


Jones is devoted to golf and his wife 
is equally fond of auction sales. They 
both talk in their sleep. The other night 
the people in the next apartment heard 
him shout, “Fore!” and immediately his 


wife yelled, “Four and a quarter!” 
Effective Public Speaking 


Diet Deficiency 


A church in Minneapolis has a prob- 
lem. Take a look at this quote from a 
recent church bulletin: “Some time ago 
we asked that you do not allow your 
children to eat the prayer cards in 
church. We noticed an adult or two 
chewing them last Sunday. If you are 
an adult and have a habit of eating 
cards, we suggest that you see your 
family doctor or your veterinarian or 


grocer or somebody.” 
Cedric Adams (Minneapolis Tribune) 


Sneaky Strategy 


Jones had taken a taxi, only to dis- 
cover on approaching his destination 
that his wallet was en‘nty. 

“Stop!” he shouted to the driver, and 
jumped out. “I just want to go in this 
drugstore and get some matches,” he 
explained. “I've dropped a $20 bill 
somewhere in the cab and can’t find it 
in the dark.” 

When he came out, the cab had 
vanished into the night, as he had an- 


ticipated. 
Home Folks 








A Little Bit of ireland f. 


When a Japanese-American purchased 
an artificial shamrock last St. Patrick’s 
day, he was kidded by a friend about 
- his lack of Irish. The Japanese-American 
only grinned and pointed to small tag 
attached to the shamrock’s stem. It 
read, “Made in Japan.” 


Answers to This Week's Puzzle, p. 
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A Noteworthy Quote 


Sir Thomas Beecham, the late and 
famous orchestra conductor, explained 
why he refused to hire female musicians. 

“If they're pretty,” he said, “they 
distract my male musicians. If they're 
not pretty, they distract me!” 
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School & College Directory 


These schools offer excellent courses in various career fields. Be sure to write them 
for free catalogs. And when you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 





THE ARTS 


’ PHILADELPHIA 
MUSEUM 
COLLEGE 

OF ART 


Modern career college for 
today’s artists, designers 
and art teachers. Coed. 
Accredited, 4-year B.F.A. 
or B.S. degrees. Also Eve- 
ning Division and Summer 
Workshops for students 
and teachers. Catalogs. 
E, M. Benson, Dean. 


PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM COLLEGE OF ART 


DEPT. C, BROAD & PINE, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
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HE COLUMBUS COLLEGE. OF ART 


fequest Catalogue CC 44M. Mth Gian Coe 





CLEVELAND 
institute of art 





Phovegrephy 
Coramics 
Graphics Weeving 
Industrie! Design Textile Desiga 
Interior Design —_Stlversmithing 


Toecher Treining 


Pointing 
Seviptere 





ne 

Mlvstretion 
DIPLOMAS « DEGREES - SCHOLARSHIPS - CATALOG OF REQUEST 
Write: Directer of Admissions, 1114) Loot Sevleverd, Clovelend 6 Oble 











CHOUINARD 


ART vi find A 


Professional school of art and design. BFA and Cer 
Sesion programs in Advertising, Industrial & Interior 
Fashion Design, Drawing & Painting, Film 
ive #"Hlustration. Distinguished faculty. Coed. Day, 
evening, Saturday classes. Summer session. Member 
National Association Schools of He Scholarships 
Free Catalog: Dept. L 
743 S. Grand View St. ry Angeles 57, Callf. 














Buy U. S. Savings Bonds 


Fruity coredined College of Art 


laterior & Textile Design; 
Fashion Illustration. Painting. New 
eampus, residence hall. 117th year. 
Catalog. 1954 Race $t., Phila.3,Pa. 











THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


@ PAINTING 

@ SCULPTURE 
For catalog write: 
Broad & Cherry, Philadelphia 2, Penna. 








SAN FRANCISCO ART INSTITUTE 


(Formerly California School of Fine Arts) 
Advertising Art, Photography and Art Teacher 
Training. B.F.A. degree. Also M.F.A. degree pro- 
gram with majors in Painting and Sculpture. 
Affiliated with the University of California. Send 
50¢ for general catalog. 

DON WOODS, Director, Room 1 
800 Chestnut Street, San Francisco 11, Calif. 





SCIENCE & LAB 











Become a MEDICAL TECHNICIAN mowrns 


X-RAY TECHNICIAN IN 6 MONTHS 
MEDICAL SECRETARY IN 12 MONTHS 


ped. Be: 

proved for Veterans. a. Founded 1919. Write for eataiog 7 
FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE & ARTS 
51 § TH on TRE PHILADE 


NA 





CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


MEDICAL SECRETARIES, ASSISTANTS, 
LAB & X-RAY TECHNOLOGISTS 
Co-ed 1 year courses. Lifetime career. Good pay. Part 
time work. Dorms. Cleveland G.I. approved A. M. T 
College Degree. Free placement. Suggestions for Juniors 
take HOME STUDY COURSE FOR MEDICAL Recep 
tionist, in office procedure, basic nursing arts & lab 
theory. Leads to high paying career. Credit granted toward 
resident training. Write for Booklet HS. 5 Approved 
Schools: Boston, Cleveland, L.A., Detroit, (AMI. Eastern 
School for Physicians’ Aides, 85 Fifth Ave., New York) 
Write Catalog, Dept. RES, 4707 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohie 





Seniors... Become a 
MEDICAL SECRETARY 
je gem. Home Study Coures 
Enroll duate by Fall 
BOSTON INSTITUTE oF, MEDICAL ECRETARIES 
725 Boylston Street Dept. Boston, Mass. 








THEATRE 





BEAUTY CULTURE 














ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
7 AND SCHOOL 
OF DRAMA 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING & EXPERIENCE 
OFFERING B.F.A. and M.F.A. DEGREES 


2 THEATRES -200 Perfs. Annually! 
METHOD and best continental ectiog, directing fechniguas 
—— GUEST STARS have included — 
MORRIS CARNOVSKY - FRANCES HYLAND 
EUGENIE LEONTOVICH - SAM WANAMAKER 

JOSEPH BULOFF 


a= GUEST LECTURERS have boon —~ 
ERIC BENTLEY - HAROLD CLURMAN 
TYRONE GUTHRIE - JONN GIELGUD 
WEWRY HEWES - MICHAEL ST. DENIS 
ELMER RICE 
Professional Steff: JOUN REICH, Head 
CHAS. McGAW - BELLA ITKIN 
RALPH ALSWANG, Design Consvltcat 
Write fc atalogue to Registrar, DEPT. 8 
GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE, Chicago 31 tl 





Students 
PLAN NOW TO EARN 


HIGH 
INCOME 


in a . lik <a edan 
Beauty Culture offers you - 





For Facts on a Beauty Culture career, write to: 
NATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS 
L. Dept. 5-S, 3839 White Plains Rd., New York67,N.Y J 








MUSIC 











3 rain f - 
Sherwood Music School 77"'7, "2,2 
reer. Two- and three-year certificate courses and four-year 
degree courses. Faculty of distinguished musicians. Member 
Nat. Assn.Schis.Mus. State accredited. Coed. Well- “wees 
building on lakefront. Dormitory for women. Foun 
1895. Catalog. 1016 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago a ii. 





CAREER SERVICE 

















CAREER REPORTS. FACT-FILLED 


Tell how to train, enter, advance, succeed, 


30 Cy. real job security, a must for the 


a minded.”’ Catalog 10¢. Write: CAREERS, Dept. C, 
©. Box 2211, Church Street Annex, New York 8, N. Y. 





THE FUTURE IS UP TO YOU... 


The critical time to be thinking 
about your future education and 
your future career is now, while 
you are still in high school. It may 
be too late if you wait until you 
have graduated, bec@use by then 
the choice college and trade 
schools may be filled. The purpose 
of this magazine’s SCHOOL & COL- 
LEGE DIRECTORY page is to help 
you to make the right choice of 
your future education. Whether you 
go to a four-year col!sge or enroll 
in a professional or trade school, 
there’s no time like the present to 
make plans. Send away for bro- 
chures offered by the schools listed 
on this page . . . today! 
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COLLEGE and 
CAREER 


Send your inquiries about careers to 
Harold Zuckerman, School and College 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Ques- 
tions of greatest interest will be an- 
swered here. Sorry, no answers by 
personal letter. 


Q. I would like to become a social 
director on an ocean liner. What em- 
ployment opportunities for women are 
there?—H. S., Chicago, Ill. 


A. Women are employed on ocean 
liners and cruise ships in such personal- 
service jobs as waitress, stewardess, 
phone operator, and nurse. Employ- 
ment, restricted to mature, experienced 
women, is usual» arranged through the 
local maritime unions having jurisdic- 
tion over the port area from which the 
ship sails. Top physical conditien is a 
“must” for meeting the challenge of the 
hard work and long hours required in 
these personal-service jobs. 


Q. I should like to prepare for the 
teaching of mentally and physically re- 
tarded children. What educational prep- 
aration is needed?—C.R., Dover, N.H.; 
F. E., Fancy Farm, Kentucky. 


A. You should prepare for teaching 
by attending and graduating from a 
four-year liberal arts college or from 
one of your state’s teacher-training in- 
stitutions. A selection of courses in 
psychology, sociology, and methods of 
teaching the handicapped will also be 
helpful. For information, write to the 
National Education Assn., 1201 16th 
St. N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Q. I am planning a career in person- 
nel administration. What courses should 
I take in high school and college?—D. D., 
Bay City, Mich. 


A. Personnel workers supervise the 
employment policies and practices of 
business and governmental organiza- 
tions, They hire, train, supervise safety 
and health regulations, and help settle 
labor-management disputes. Your high 
school course should include English 
and social studies. At college you will 
major in business management, safety 
engineering, and psychology. For fur- 
ther information write for the pamphlet 
“Personnel Work” available from the 
N. Y. Life Insurance Company, 51 


Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. ! 


in the pages of this 





Congratulations! 


to the winners of the 


5th Annual 


MERCHANT 
MARINE 
Poster Contest 


prize $500 in Cash 
PAM VOGT 


Northport High School 
Northport, New York 


Teacher: Helen L. Alton 


TRAVEL 
AMERICAN 


Pam Vogt’s winning poster will appear on ali U. 8. 
mall trucks and in U. &. Post Offices May 15-31. 


PRIZE $100 U. S. Savings Bond 


PAT KRUSZEWSKI 


Cass Technical High Schoo! 
Detroit, Michigan 


Teacher: Leonard P. Johnson 


PRIZE $50 U. S. Savings Bond 


PAUL H. LANGMUIR 


David Hills High School 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Teacher: Mrs. Larson 


Our thanks to all those who entered, and to their 
teachers. The 1962 contest announcement will appear 
magazine next September. 


THE AMERICAN 
" MARITIME 
INDUSTRY 


Representing United States ocean, lake and river 
carriers, shipbuilders, ship suppliers and others 


whose business is water transportation. 


31 
Joon 


FOURTH PRIZE 
25 WINNERS 
$25 VU. S. — Bonds 


PAULA SA 
a4 So Shio 
DENNIS D. SLASK!I 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
GUNAR Goaenovernt 
Salem, N. 
BETTY weee 
Detroit. Mich. 
PENNY NICOLLS 
Zephyr Cove, Nev. 
LINDA WHITMER 
Dayton, Virginia 
DOTTIE MANN 
Winter Haven, Florida 
DON DAVIS 
St. Louis, Missouri 
LEONARD CHARRON 
Nashua, - J 
TOM COVE 
Michigan City, ind. 
JANICE eer, 
~ Carteret, N. J. 
FRED DISNEY 
Baltimore, Maryland 
ERIC JOHNSON 
Detroit, Michigan 


Dave BIDDLECOMB 


Baltimore, Maryland 
LAWRENCE G. JOHNSON 

Philadeiphia, Pa. 
KATHY McGEE 

Buffalo, New York 
VINCENZA | a Ho aa 

Brooklyn, New 
GLENN Y. pumnons 

Chicago, Illinois 
CHARES HAAS 

Buffalo, New York 
GARY MORE 

Central Point, Oregon 
BEVERLY BENJAMIN 

Pueblo, Colorado 
SHARON PECK 

La Puente, Calif. 
MIKE TALLMAN 

Des Moines, lowa 
BOB BOEBERITZ 

Grosse Poifte, Mich. 
THOMAS CATHEY 

Detroit, Michigan 


HONORABLE 
MENTION 


25 WINNERS 
$10 in cash 


LAWRENCE BREAUD 
New Orleans, La. 
JOAN MEYERSIECK 
Detroit, Michigan 
LAWRENCE L. MABE 
Houston, Texas 
RONALD STARNER 
Des Moines, towa 
LEN GAWRYCH 
Chicago, til. 
MARILYN DOEPP 
Northport, New York 
JAN HANSEN 
New York, New York 
MICHAEL G. PISHKO 
McKeesport, Pa. 
TIM LESSAK 
Akron, Ohio 
TERRY Osi. paseo 
Monessen. ° 
JOHN og 
Buffalo, New York 
RICHARD KUPCHINSKAS 
Brooklyn, New York 
KARIN. PRINZ 
New York, New York 
DAVID ALLAN LITTLE 
Baitimore, Maryland 
ANNETTE DIMEO 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 
HARRY HELSLOOT 
Detroit, Michigan 
DAVID R, NOYES 
Hartford, Conn. 
NANCY DE SHAZO 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Cuanny. DUGUID 
Wichita, Kansas 
CHARLES KOWALKE 
Detroit, Michigan 
KARREN KIRKLAND 
Wallaston, Mass. 
JERRY HARSTON 
Bountiful, Utah 
NINA LYNN YOUNG 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
GARY MABRY 
Bellaire, Texas 
suAnee PFLUEGER 
St. Petersburg, Fia. 


FAA IAIAIAAADAAAAAA SASSI AAAS AA ASA AAAAAIAAASISAAAAIN 





42 Sports 


High School Whizzes 


LL WET-—that’s Steve Clark of Los 

Altos (Calif.) High School. But on 
him, it looks good. A_ 17-year-old 
senior, Steve stunned the swimming 
world last month by winning both the 
100- and 220-yard free style events in 
the national championships! What's 
more, he broke the American record 
in each event! 

First he took on the great Murray 
Rose, Olympic champion, in the 220 
Murray hadn’t been beaten in three 
years, but he was a wilted Rose after 
Steve clipped 1.5 seconds off the rex 
ord (2:01.5) for that event. 

With that title in the Steve 
really cut loose. He beat out 100 yards 
in the fantastic time of 0:46.8—shaving 
1.4 seconds off the record. The judges 
couldn’t believe their stop-watches. 

Just before I sat down to write this 
I received a note from Steve’s coach 
Nort Thornton, informing me that hi: 
boy had just swum the 100 in 46.6 iy 
a high school meet! 

The Los Altos swimming team must 
be the greatest in the country. In that 
same meet, they broke six national 
high school and two American records! 
All in all, they hold 13 national inte: 
scholastic records and an 84-meet 
winning streak! 


bag, 


> Paw Paw (Mich.) High School is 
just. as proud of its track team. It has 
never lost a meet! Over the last 11 
years, the Paw Paw cinder-ellas have 
chalked up 64 dual-meet victories in 
a row. And, according to students Jud 
McKinley and Barry Smith, the school 
competes in one of the toughest leagues 
in Michigan. 


> The pride and joy of Marshall High 
School in Rochester, Minn., is Bruce 
Brown. A 16-year-old honor student, 
Bruce has won the state diving title 
four years in a row. He captured his 
first as an eighth grader—and has an- 
other year to go after crown No. 5! 


> Big buzz at Arcadia High in Scotts- 
dale, Ariz., is pitcher Gary Deak. He 
chucked two no-hitters Jast year and 
two in a row this season! 


> The next Johnny Thomas? Could be 
Del Benjamin, freshman high jumper 
at LaSalle High School in New York 
City. He’s already tied the National 
high school freshman record of 6-2, 
and is a cinch to soar higher this spring. 


> The next Wilt Chamberlain? Every- 
one in New York City is betting on 
Lewis Alcindor, a 6-7 grade school 
hoop star (St. Jude’s School). Lew, 
who will enter Power Memorial High 
School next fall, is out of this world. 
Though just a grade schooler, he can 
run, jump, shoot, and pass like a high 
school All-American. 


> Joy Foster, a little 12-year-old pig- 
tailed girl frdm Jamaica (West Indies), 
was the big Joy of the national table 
tennis championships in Detroit. Joy 
ping-ponged her way to the midget 
girls’ title (13 years and under), the 
girls’ title (15 and under), and lost by 
a hair in the finals of junior girls’ play 
(18 and under). 

Joy started playing at three 
outplaying her younger brother and his 
friends at six, and at eight won all the 
Jamaican titles worth winning, includ- 
ing the All-Jamaica women’s singles 
title, the Island women’s doubles, and 
five mixed doubles titles! 

When she was picked to represent 
Jamaica in the West Indies Table 
Tennis Championships, Joy became the 
youngest person in history ever to rep- 
resent a nation in any sport 


began 


> The greatest 17-year-old distance 
runner in history—that’s what all the 
track experts are calling Bruce Kidd, 
high school star from Toronto, Canada. 
Last winter he dazzled the track fans 
in Canada and the United States by 


beating many of the greatest runners 
in the world. In one indoor meet after 
another, he ran the best into the 
ground. He ran one two-mile race in 
8:49.2—great time for anyone, incred- 
ible time for a teen-ager. (The fastest 
two-mile ever run by a high school boy 
in the U. S, is 9:21.4.) 


> Greatest middle-distance prospect of 
the day must be Tom Sullivan of St. 
George High School in Evanston, IIl. 
Tom also beat some of the country’s 
greatest runners last winter, and he 
appears to be a cinch to break some 
high school records this spring. He has 
never been beaten in high school com- 
petition. 


> Right behind Sullivan in the middle- 
distance class is Bruce Bess of La 
Habra (Calif.) High. As a 15-year-old 
soph last year, Bruce ran the 880 in 
1:53.8 and the mile in 4:17.5, easily 
the best marks ever made by a 10th 
grader. He had a great winter and is 
now ready to challenge Sullivan for 
high school middle-distance honors. 


> High school’s speediest runner could 
be little Bill Hefter of Piedmont 
(Calif.) High School. Bill has already 
run the 100 in 9.7 and 9.6, and is im- 
proving all the time. 


> More on Reggie Harding, our 6-11- 
All-American H. §S. hoop star, probably 
the country’s No. 1 college prospect. 
His coach, Bob Samaras, of Eastern 
H. S., Detroit, Mich., tells me: 

“Reggie averaged 25 points a game 
for three years, hitting on 57 per cent 
of his shots. He also averaged 25 re- 
bounds, 8 assists, and 10 blocked shots 
a game. He has a total of 26 moves and 
30 shots. He can run the 100 under 11 
seconds, and also competes in football 
and track (shot put, hurdles, and high 
jump). 

“With Reggie in the line-up, we won 
41 games and lost just 2—averaging 75 
points to our opponents’ 46, a winning 
margin of 29 points!” (My spies tell 
me Reggie is all set to enroll at Niagara 
University. ) 


>» And a little more on the great Van- 
Arsdale twins—Dick and Tom-—of 
Manual High in Indianapolis. Both are 
6-4, both are All-American, both are 
great shooters and rebounders, and 
both are great students. They finished 
No. 1 and No. 3 in a graduating class 
of over 400! You can bet your socks 
they'll be wooed by every college in 
the Big Ten—plus 30 or 40 others. 
—HermMan L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





I won bya Galied...yet lost bya 


BILL I'VE WON ANOTHER LET THE WIND 


CUP BUT PAT DOESN'T ] CATCH YOUR HAIR, 
gt FF ag GIVE ME / Pn guened oe AND TACK 
HE WON! / T'LL ONLY Go IF parental. 

HE WEARS THAT CUP rarecbronmnes Hs <T 


ON HIS HEAD! 


























MADE SPECIALLY FOR MEN WHO USE 
WATER WITH THEIR HAIR TONIC.WATER 
EVAPORATES, ROBS YOUR HAIR OF 
GROOMING OILS. BUT ‘VASELINE’ 

HAIR. TONIC WON'T 
EVAPORATE— 
'S \OO% PURE 
GROOMING OIL, 
REPLACES OIL 
THAT WATER. 
REMOVES. 

















WINS THE GIRLS 
is ae TIME! 








WIN a tila Yachting Holiday 


in ‘VASELINE’ SERA TONIC’S 


“np it 


Grand Prize —for you and five of WATER SHOES (Water Shoes, 


VASE. INE IS 4 REGIS TERED TRADEMARK 
OF OME SE BROUGH PONDS WK 








your friends—a 7-day sea-going ball, 
island-hopping in the Bahamas on 
a fabulous yacht, and two great 
days in Nassau—everything with all 
expenses paid! 

Over 900 other “water fun” 
prizes: JOHNSON SEA HORSE 
outboard motors — GRUEN water- 
proof watches—FORM-A-SKI water 
skis (B. H. & W. Mfg. Co.)—plastic 


Inc.)—AIREX fishing kits with 
Eldorado reel and glass red—SURF 
"N POOL fun boards. 

Pick up an entry blank and 
“FLIP TALK” Dictionary wherever 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic is sold. You'll 
learn the newest groovy words to 
help you win! Just follow the rules 
and tellin 25“Flip Talk” words what 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic means to you. 


Listen to Your Favorite Disc Jockey for Clues! 




















AVAILABLE 


4 ounces 


60¢ 


WHEREVEI 


Mcautiful 


THERE ARE 7 


HREE BRECK SHAMPOOS 


FOR THREE DIFFERENT HAIR CONDITIONS 


\ Breck Shampoo 
‘ing out the natu! 
Breck Shampoo is 


ior oily heur. A thi 
Select the Breck Sham, 


shampoo to leave your hair clean, fragrant, and lustrous. 


F- 
Vew packages marked wit! 


@ Red for dry hatr 


ARE SOLD - 


your individual hair condition helps 
beauty and lustre of your hair. One 
dry hair. Another Breck Shampoo is 
Breck Shampoo is for normal hair. 


poo that is right for you — the correct 


olor help you select the correct Breck Shampoo. 
ellow for oily hair @ Blue for normal hair 


8 oz. $1.00 16 oz. $1.75 
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New Kind of School 


A five-year study of American sec- 
ondary education has led to the conclu- 
sion that the nation needs “a new 
kind of school.” 

The study, made by a commission 
set up by the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, recom- 
mended that in the school of tomorrow: 
Some classes should be smaller than 
classes of today. (The commission sug- 
gests discussion groups of 15 or fewer 
pupils. ) 

PBut other classes should be much 
larger. (For some presentations, classes 
can range from 100 to 300 students, 
the study group said.) 

There should be more opportunities 
for and more emphasis on independent 
study. (About 40 per cent of the stu- 
dent’s schedule should be spent on 
creative, independent work.) 

The present “ice tray” concept of the 
curriculum should be replaced by one 
that divides the program into stages or 
steps, rather than years or grades. 
mA battery of staff specialists, commu- 
nity consultants, general aides, clerks, 
and instruction assistants should back 
up the work of the teachers. (Profes- 
sional teachers, it was noted, now waste 
two-thirds of their time on tasks that 
could be performed by other persons 
or by automated devices.) 

The individual differences among 
teachers should be recognized through 
team teaching, differentiated assign- 
ments and work loads, and salary dif- 
ferentials. 

School buildings should be designed 
to reflect the new look in the curricu- 
lum. (Room sizes should be flexible, 
spaces near resource centers should be 
provided for independent study, and 
buildings should be equipped for E-TV 
and other automated devices. ) 

Because no sc00l exists today that 
follows the proposed pattern, the re- 
port contains a how-to-do-it chapter 
for schools. Another chapter describes 
and evaluates more than 100 experi- 
ments conducted by the commission. 

The report, Focus on Change: Guide 
to Better Schools (Rand McNally, 
$1.25), was prepared by Dr. J. Lloyd 


Trump, commission director, and Dor- 
sey Baynham, formcr managing editor 
of Education U.S.A. The five-year 
project was supported by the Ford 
Foundation and the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education. 


Controversial Issue 


OLFsBURG, Germany — Just as in 

the United States, social studies 
teachers in Germany must tackle con- 
troversial issues in the classroom. And 
—just as in the United States—there 
are some issues which are very difficult 
to handle. The Nazi era has long been 
such an issue here. 

But three events have made the so- 
cial studies teacher's “hands-off” policy 
a tenuous one: 

1. The wave of swastika smearings 
touched off by the desecration of the 
Cologne synagogue over a year ago. 

2. The Eichmann trial in Israel. 

3. The current series of documen- 
taries appearing weekly over German 
television on the subject of the Third 
Reich. 

German newspapers have given the 
Eichmann trial major coverage. And 
students have been coming to class 


with embarrassing questions: How 
could such things have happened in 
Germany? How could the Nazis go that 
far? Why didn’t the Germans do some- 
thing about it? 

The embarrassment pops up in two 
areas. First, the teacher is usually put 
on the spot personally. (The younger 
ones can extricate themselves fairly 
easily. The older ones find themselves 
hard-pressed to answer the sharp and 
pointed questions of German students. ) 
Greater embarrassment, in the long run, 
occurs at home. Students demand to 
know what their parents were doing 
during the Hitler regime. Did they 
vote for him? Did they go along with 
his policies? Were they members of the 
Nazi party? Did they know the extent 
of the barbarous acts of the Hitler re- 
gime? (One teacher told Scholastic: 
“We, cf course, are shocked by the 
reports of barbarism coming from the 
Eichmann trial. Of course we knew that 
the Nazis were sending Jews to con- 
centration camps, but we never 
dreamed they would go that far.”) 

Students find they must do a lot of 
research on their own to find the an- 
swers. They read books like Komman- 
dant in Auschwitz, Der Wall, Anne 


Helen Adams, Cumberland, Wis., kindergarten teacher, was chosen National Teacher 


of the Year in competition 


by the U.S. Office of Education, Council of 


sponsored 
Chief State Schoo! Officers, and Look Magazine. She has been teaching 17 years. 


HAVE A HAPPY SUMMER! 
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Frank, Das Dritte Reich und die Juden, 
and others. 

But many do more than 
Tens of thousands of students make a 
pilgrimage to the site of Bergen-Belsen 
concentration camp each year to visit 
the mass grave where Anne Frank lies 
buried. Hundreds have volunteered for 
work on Israeli “kibbutzim” (collec- 
tive farms). 

Here in Wolfsburg, student editors 
of the Ratsgymnasium magazine, Dia- 
gonale, published a special issue re 
cently on the Nazis and the Jews. The 
Ratsgymnasium (council high school) is 
located at this industrial site of the 
huge Volkswagen industrial plant. It is 
just five miles from the Soviet-occupied 
zone of East Germany. 

German student editors 
vinced that their fellow stu 
be made aware of the causes 
sequences of the Hitler regim« 
many is to avoid another sucl 
in the future. So, when Diagor 
lished its special issue, it in 
list of 36 major works availabl 
German student for references 

And the youthful editors are not go 


just read 


Scholastie 
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ing to give up there. Late last month 
one told a Scholastic Teacher reporter: 

“We don’t get much chance to dis- 
cuss Eichmann in school. So I think 
I'm going to get hold of a tape re- 
corder, go to the places where students 
and tape a discussion of what 
they think about the Eichmann case 
Then we'll print the story in ow 
magazine.” —Howarp LANGER 


gather 


+ 
Closings Legal? 
Are states required under the Con- 
stitution to maintain public schools? 
Three Federal judges in Louisiana 
isked the United States Attorney 
General and the attorney general of 
each state to answer this 
Their replies, due June 5 
District Court in 
whether a _ cor 
close its public 


have 


question 
will help 
New Or- 
umunity 


i spec ial 
leans decide 
can legally 
[he issue was raised recently when 
the white residents of St. Helena Parish 
voted close 


he ols 


Louisiana 
schools rather tha inte- 
grate them. The county was the first 
to act under a recently-enacted state 
local option law. However, the St. Hel 
ena S¢ hool board promised not t close 
court s 


county) in 
their public 


the schools pending the Federa 
ruling 
Legal experts have said that the U.S 
nstitution does not specifically re 
quire states to maintain publ 
But the three judges, in calling fo 
ment on the gested 


education might | 


( hools 


question, 


| ublic Le 


so much a part of the national 
of life that to deny sucl ooling 
rights 
ol 


uld deprive citizens of 


ithout due process of law ition 


Fourteenth Amendm« 


t the t 


So far only one county in the yuntry 
Prince Edward in “southside Vin 


has actually public 
té chil 


‘ closed 
ools to avoid integration. W! 
hools, suy 


public rl 


here attend private s 
ted largely by 
youngsters for the most 
elving no SX hooling at I] 
to end this situation, lt 
Robert | Kennedy 


In a move 

ney General 

ind the Justice Department 
isked a Federal Court to cx 

Edward to provide an integrated sys 

to with 

Virginia 


ecently 


pel Prince 


tem of public education 
hold public support of a 
public school until the 


Blunt Words 


Our total educational effort is slo 
The nation ha it given 
kind of education 
to ab b 


count nplies 


nly ind lax 
the hildren “the 
hich they are able 
blunt words were poken ré 
Abraham Ribicoff, Secretary 
Education, a Welfare 
1arked 


These 
cently by 
f Health 


Appearing at a ceremony 
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the induction of Dr. John R. Everett as 
chancellor of the City University of 
New York (formerly the city college 
system), Ribicoff followed up recent 
criticisms by U.S. Education Commis- 
sioner Sterling M. McMurrin. 

Like McMurrin (see Scholastic 
Teacher, April 19), Ribicoff charged 
that “too often our schools are soft 
and weak, our facilities poor and over- 
crowded.” 

He challenged American education 
(young people) with the 
excellence, to enable each 
to fulfill his individual 


“to imbue 
desire for 
of them 
potential € 


46 4 4i one 
eeing’ Writing 

4 visual approach to teaching com- 
position being tested at the Univ. of 
Pittsburgh is regarded there as “a major 
breakthrough in the long fight against 
the inadequate communication skills of 
college graduates.” 

Developed by Pitt professor Edwin 
L. Peterson over the past two years 
the system utilizes a modern version of 
the magic lantern, which projects writ- 
ten material and designs on a large 
screen. Pictorial devices and color are 
used to demonstrate grammatical and 
literary devices 

For example, to show how a division 
between two sentences can be bridged 
Peterson uses a picture of a bridge 
with echo words, conjunctions, or othe: 
bridging devices falling into place 

4 protesso1 ot English and writing 
for 33 years, Peterson comments about 


the system: “I have to see a manu 
script to tell whether it is any good 
writing teachers 
been trying to 


It's no won 


vet for all these years 
mvself included—have 
tell students about writing 
der that it hasn’t worked.” 

At present all freshmen enrolled at 
the University meet in small writing 
workshops twice a week and in classes 
of 200 with Peterson once a week. It 
as in the larger sessions that the new 


method was born 


Composition Cues 


>Twelve-vear-olds are not too young 

to write good compositions. 
But they are able to 

personal experiences and _ thei: 


around them 


best write 


about 
reactions to the world 

Those observations of a 
group of high school English teachers 
in a report to the Yale ( Univ.) Confer 
of English last 


were the 


ence on the Teaching 
month 

Their report—on how 
high school students at writing—urged 
teachers to limit 


to start junior 


high English 
subjects they ask students to 


about “only in the most general way.” 
It recommended that the length of the 


juno! 
write 
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writing assignment be limited, however, 
since “there is little to be accomplished 
by a long assignment and the teacher's 
time is always a factor.” 

The most urgent recommendation of 
the committee was that the best way 
to teach writing is by assigning writing. 
The report observed: 

“The English teacher who succeeds 
in convincing his students that every- 
thing they write down on paper is an 
exercise in thinking and writing will 
win his goal most decisively.” 

Presenting the report was John 
Ragle, English teacher at Springfield 
(Vt.) H.S. Working with him on the 
report were: Gary Burgard, Hamden 
(Conn.) H.S.; John F. Joseph, The 
Choate School, Wallingford, Conn.; 
Mary Lanigan, Newton (Mass.) HLS.; 
and Henry F. Olds, Jr., Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Education. 


Don‘t Miss... 
like it or not! 


The Process of Education, by Jerome 
Bruner (Harvard Univ. Press, $2.75). 
The key to learning in a time of rapidly 
exploding knowledge, says Bruner, is an 
understanding of the “structure” of 
each discipline—the fundamental prin- 
ciples of each field. 

Excellence, by John W. Gardner 
(Harper's, $3.95). The president of the 
Carnegie Foundation examines the ques- 
tion “Can we be equal and excellent, 
too?” in a provocative book of high 
interest to educators. 

The Budget Guide to Europe, by 
Howard and Adelaide Stein (Van Nos- 
trand, $6.50), a detailed and up-to- 
date guide which shows how one can 
comfortably tour Europe on $6-$8 
per day. 

Classroom Teacher's Guide to Audio- 
Visual Materials, by Florence B. Freed- 
man and Esther L. Berg (Chilton, $5). 
Set for summer publication, this A-V 
text concentrates on specific teaching 
and learning suggestions, rather than 
on machines and gadgets. 

An Album of Modern Poetry, an 
anthology of three 33% rpm 12-inch 
records featuring 46 American and 
British poets reading from their own 
works. Order from: Recording Labora- 
tory, Library of Congress, Washington 
25, D.C. ($13.50, with texts). 

Voices Toward Peace, a single 33% 
rpm 12-inch record which recreates 
the U.N.’s history through voices of 
the people who made it. Order from: 
Decca Records, 445 Park Ave., N.Y., 
N.Y. (monaural, $4.95; stereo, $5.98). 

Interpreting and Teaching American 
History, yearbook of National Council 
for the Social Studies, in which his- 
torians review research and interpre- 
tations of U.S. history from colonial 


times to the present. Educators’ sug- 
gested approaches to teaching history 
in elementary and secondary schools 
follow. Order from: NCSS, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. (paper- 
bound, $4; clothbound, $5). 

Decade of Experiment, a report on 
the ten-year history of the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, with 
descriptions of representative experi- 
ments it has supported for U.S. schools 
and colleges. The 120-page, illustrated 
booklet is available free from the Fund, 
477 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22, N.Y. 


. . 

In Brief 

The National Merit Scholarship Corp. 
last month announced the names of this 
year’s Merit Scholars: 1,090 high school 
seniors who won approximately $5 mil- 
lion in college scholarships. Top school, 
with a record-breaking eight winners: 
Bronx H.S. of Science in New ‘ork. 


>A substantial majority of American 
teachers apparently favors the “judi- 
cious use” of corporal punishment in 
elementary schools. A teacher opinion 
poll conducted by the Nation..] Educa- 
tion Association found that 71.6 per 
cent of those sampled were for corporal 
punishment. A breakdown of results 
showed 74.7 per cent of secondary 
school instructors and 69.8 per cent of 
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elementary teachers were in favor. 
While three-fourths of the secondary 
school teachers backed corporal pun- 
ishment in elementary schools, a far 
smaller majority of these teachers (58.3 
per cent) favored such disciplinary 
measures in high school. 


Maryland has set new standards for 
teachers which put less emphasis on 
“methods” courses. After July 1, the 
“methods” requirement will be 26 hours 
(instead of 32) for elementary teach- 
ers and 18 hours for high school teach- 
ers. In addition, the present 30 certifi- 
cates now recognized will be reduced 
to three: provisional, standard, and ad- 
vanced. The latter will be issued to 
those with 10 years of experience and 
a fifth year of college preparation. 


®Tony Simon, editor of NewsTime, is 
author of the newly-published North 
Pole, the Life Story of Robert E. Peary 
(Doubleday). Book is adventurous bi- 
ography for reluctant readers 11-14. 


PElmer Halseth, a Rock Springs 
(Wyo.) history teacher, doubles as 
a Wyoming legislator. Elected to the 
state House of Representatives in 
1956, his current term expires in 1963. 
Halseth finds legislative duty “both in- 
teresting and educational.” Among his 
committee assignments: the Education 
committee. 





It is customary, in this last issue of 
the school year, to send best wishes 
for a pleasant summer to all our sub- 
scribers. But I should like to take this 
opportunity also to bring news of a 
major undertaking that has occupied 
us here at Scholastic since last De- 
cember. It has had to do with improved 
operation of our Subscription Depart- 
ment’s data processing system. 

We have been disturbed by the 
number of complaints received during 
the school year just ending from sub- 
scribers whose service has been less 
than satisfactory. We are determined 
to prevent any recurrence during the 
coming school year. To this end we 
instituted, and have now completed, an 
exhaustive study and review of all 
procedures required in the handling of 
subscriber’s orders and accounts, 

Scholastic’s Subscription Department 
is “automated” in the sense that elec- 
tronic data processing equipment re- 
places human hands and minds in 
many critical operations. Along with 


the marvels of automation, however, 
go some hard truths, one of which is 
that data processing machines are only 
as intelligent as the people who “pro- 
gram” their use—and often a good deal 
less so. Real authorities on this subject 
are those high school seniors who, 
thanks to a short-circuited computer, 
were recently notified they had failed 
college entrance examinations they had 
never taken, in subjects they had never 
studied. Obviously, a computer has no 
conscience. 

To guard against similar failures, 
both real and potentia), we found it 
necessary to build into our system an 
extensive series of controls and safe- 
guards—in effect to create a conscience 
for the machine. This has been the 
object of our efforts over the past five 
months, and I am happy to be able to 
report now that extensive testing and 
re-testing of new procedures have 
yielded most reassuring results. In ef- 
fect, then, this is a promise of speedy 
and accurate service to all subscribers 
in 1961-62, and particularly to those 
who may have had difficulty this year. 

Happy vacation! 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 
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Socio Drama- 


EFFECTIVE APPROACH 
TO GUIDANCE 


By MYRON A. SOKOLOFF 


ss ARY one, Mary two, Mary thre 

The five teen-age boys and girls 
on the stage froze in position. The sixth, 
a thin, bookish-looking boy, came down 
to the lip of the stage and began to tell 
the hushed audience of junior high 
school students how he felt inside after 
he had been bitterly 
jected by the other teen-agers in the 
play. 

The “Mary one, two, and | 
a device that the boys and 
cast used to enable them to 
cue. The play itself was a socio di 
one of many which we have presented 
during the last five years at Woodrow 
Wilson Junior High School. 

Socio dramas present challe 
studies in human relations. The 
child-school-family problems and cove 
a wide variety of subjects, such as dat 
ing, family finances, sibling jealousy, 
group rejection of an individual, and 
manners. These plays do not supply pat 
solutions to the problems presented in 
them, nor are the characters the usual 
superficially drawn versions of teen-agers 
and their parents. Instead offer 
true-to-life people facing problems 
which are realistic and of great « 
to the audience. 

Socio dramas have many features par 
ticularly suitable for school us 

1. They can be presented in 
mately 30 minutes. 

2. They require no costumes and few 
stage properties. 

3. Since they are written 
cabulary and language patte 
agers and are easy to read, they may 
have value for retarded readers 

4. Most are also suitable for P. T. A 
presentation and discussion 

5. They are a creative springboard 
for discussions of human behavior 

We had decided to try 
at Woodrow Wilson as a part of ow 
homeroom guidance program. We felt 
that the dramatic form would be mor 
effective in sparking discussion of major 
adolescent problems than a mere state 
ment of the problem, description of a 
situation, or reading of a case study. 

After looking over several scripts, we 


| } 
insulted and re- 


“tree 


ima, 


nging 


depict 


1 
the, 


oncern 


ipproxi 


in the vo 


rn ot teen 


socio drama 


Myron A. Sokoloff teaches English 
and social studies and is a group guid 


ance coordinator at Woodrow Wilson 


Jr. H. S. in Clifton, N. ] 
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Students at Woodrow Wilson Jr. H. S. in Clifton, N. J., rehearse the socio drama 
The Daily Special, written by Nora Stirling, published by Human Relations Aids. 


called The Ins and the 


it dealt with a 


" 
selected one 
Outs 


prevalent in our school. 


becaus¢ situation 


This play concerns a teen-age boy 
excluded by members of his class be 
ause he is “different.” He's ‘book 
dresses in a very loud manner 


others 


worm, 
is “pushy,” and smaller than the 
in class. The characters call him “Lea, 


1 


the flea.” The play is designed so that 


| 
students are made aware of the inner 


thoughts and feelings of the characters 
; t] 


Lit 


This is accomplished by having 


action of the play stop at crucial mo- 


ments so that the actors can revea! what 
they are really thinking. 
Special attention was 
asting the part of Lea. Since he 
such an unsympathetic character, we 
feared that the boy playing the part 
subject to ridicule. The 


devoted to 


Was 


might be one 


finally selected was president of the 


school council. a member of the base- 
ball team, and very popular among the 
students. 

During rehearsals, homeroom teachers 
were invited to preview the play, and a 
meeting was held to illustrate discus- 
sion techniques. (The real value of this 
type of program is derived from the dis- 
cussions which follow the play.) As an 
additional aid, we mimeographed and 
distributed to homeroom teachers copies 
of a discussion guide supplied along 
with the script. 

The Ins and the Outs was presented 
to our seventh, eighth, and ninth grades 
during three consecutive assembly pe- 
riods. The students then returned to an 
extended homeroom period to discuss 
the play. 

The length, direction, and depth of 
these discussions were, of course, dic- 
tated by the interests and needs of the 
students. There was no specified amount 
of material to be covered. What was 
sought was a free exchange of ideas in 
Most of our 


1 relaxed atmosphere. 


teachers felt that their classes responded 
to thi 
thusiasm than was demonstrated during 


S type of program with more en 


any of our other homeroom guidance 
prog ims 

Since the program scored such a hit 
with our students, and since we felt the 
topic would be interesting to parents as 
well, we suggested that the student cas: 
perform the play for the P. T. A. The 
performance was very successful. 

For many weeks afterward, this pro- 
gram was the talk of our school. Some 
students even related that they had con 
tinued discussions at home with their 
Although there was no formal 


guidance 


parents 
evaluation administrators, 
personnel, teachers, parents, and stu- 
dents felt that this was one of the most 
meaningful programs presented at 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High. 

Our socio drama was well rehearsed 
and presented to the entire student body 
and P. T. A., but such plays can be just 
as effective when dramatic 
readings for English, health, or social 
living classes, homeroom periods, or as 
teacher study 


used as 


material for parent o1 


groups 





SOURCES 


Socio dramas and/or descriptive literoture 
may be obtained from the following. All are 
New York City addresses. 

American Theatre Wing Community Plays, 161 

W. 93rd 5t. 

Human Relations Aids, 104 E. 25th St. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1 Madi- 
son Ave. 

National Association for Mental Health, 10 Co- 
lumbus Circle. 

Guidance Through Drama, by Jerry Weiss, Ed.D., 

1954, Whiteside, Inc. & William Morrow & 

Co., Inc., 425 Park Ave. South. 


°Owned and copyrighted by Nora Stir- 
ling, American Theatre Wing, Inc., 161 W 
93rd St.. New York, N. Y 
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* TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 
* 
* 


IN THIS ISSUE 


1. News in Review: See World News 
in Review, pp. 8-10, and Newsmakers, 
Pp. é. 
2. World Geography: Unit on the 
Dominican Republic, pp. 11-16; also, 
see World News in Review, pp. 8-10. 

3. World History: Unit on the Do- 
minican Repubiic, especially pp. 13-16; 
World News in Review, pp. 8-10; also, 
see the Newsmaker article on France's 
premier, Michel Debré, on p. 7. 

4. Scholastic Awards: Presenting the 
1961 Scholastic Awards in the fields of 
art, writing, and photography, beginning 
on p. 18. 

5. Guidance: Ask Gay Head and 
How Would You Solve It?, both on 
p. 28; College and Career, p. 41. 

6. Testing Materials: A workbook 
page for the Unit on the Dominican 
Republic, p. 24; also, see the questions 
in this Teaching Guide. 

7. General Interest: Our Nation’s Im- 
mortals (Harriet Beecher Stowe), p. 17; 
The 1961 Scholastic Awards, beginning 
on p. 18; regular back-page features, 
including film reviews, TV-Radio news, 
crossword puzzle, sports, etc., beginning 
on p. 30, 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
AWARDS 


Nearly 360,000 high school students 
throughout the country submitted their 
original work in the field of art, writing 
and photography for the Scholastic 
Magazines Awards contest. In this issue 
of World Week are presented some of 
the winning selections. The introductory 
article on page 18 describes the general 
scope of the contest, the awards given 
to student winners, and the companies 
who sponsored the contest jointly with 
Scholastic Magazines. 

An award-winning informal essay, 
From the Tree, on page 19, was written 
by Victoria Louis of Cass Technical 
High School, Detroit, Michigan. Some 
of the winning entries in the art contest 
appear on pages 20-21. Starting on 
page 22 is an expository article, Home, 
Sweet Home, written by Carol Vaughn 
of Aquinas High School, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. Some of the photography 
awards are on page 26. Additional 
award-winning selections in various 
fields appear in the May 17 issue of 
other Scholastic Magazines (Senior 
Scholastic, Junior Scholastic, and Prac- 
tical English), and in the May issue of 
Literary Cavalcade. 


The Dominican Republic 


AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


Things to Do 


1. Assign students to read the award- 
winning informal essay and the ex- 
pository article in this issue of World 
Week. Students can be asked to write 
similar essays and articles on themes of 
their choosing, For example, Geography 
students could write expository articles 
about countries they have visited, or 
studied in class, World History students 
could write essays on important his- 
torical figures or momentous events. 

2. Students who are interested in art 
or photography could discuss the awards 
given in those fields. What are the fac- 
tors to be considered in selecting award- 
winning paintings, pieces of sculpture, 
and photographs? 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 7) 


One of the Newsmakers in this 
week’s issue is Miche] Debré, premier of 
France and a long-time aide of French 
President Charles de Gaulle. In the 
second Newsmaker sketch, students 
meet Anna Maria Alberghetti, star of 
the hit Broadway musical, Carnival. At 
the age of 25, Miss Alberghetti has 
achieved fame in concert halls, in the 
movies, on TV, and on the stage. 


Things to Do 


Assign students to read newspaper 
and magazine articles and other back- 
ground material dealing with the at- 
tempted military coup in Algeria last 
month. 


UNIT: THE DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC (pp. 11-16) 


Key Ideas to Stress 


1. The Dominican Republic shares 
the Caribbean island of Hispaniola with 
the republic of Haiti, Four mountain 
ranges crisscross the island, giving the 
country a rugged terrain with deep, fer- 
tile valleys. In these valleys, sugar, cof- 
fee, cacao, bananas, and other tropical 
crops are grown. Sugar is the leading 
export crop and a major source of in- 
come. The country’s forests yield ma- 
hogany and other valuable woods, 
though much of the timber land is al- 
most inaccessible. Agriculture is the 
chief source of livelihood for the Do- 
minican people, most of whom are of 
Spanish and Negro ancestry, Living 
standards are relatively higher than in 
the other islands of the West Indies, 
but many persons in the Dominican 


Republic still live in extreme poverty. 
To modernize the economy, the gov- 
ernment is trying to diversify its indus- 
tries and to exploit its natural resources 
—oil, copper, salt, silver, and platinum. 
As the result of a campaign against illit- 
eracy begun in 1941, nearly three quar- 
ters of the adult population can read 
and write. 

2. The first white man to discover the 
rugged island of Hispaniola was Colum- 
bus, who arrived there in 1492. Four 
years later, the first permanent settle- 
ment in the New World was established 
by Columbus near Santo Domingo. The 
Spaniards founded plantations and 
brought Negro slaves from Africa to 
develop the land. In 1697, Spain gave 
up the western third of Hispaniola to 
France. The French built a flourishing 
colony which later became the inde- 
pendent Negro republic of Haiti. The 
Dominicans broke loose from Spain dur- 
ing the early years of the 19th century, 
but fell under the rule of their Haitian 
neighbors. In 1844 they rebelled and 
established the Dominican Republic. 
The new country was beset by a series 
of political and economic crises which 
continued until 1916, when the United 
States sent Marines to restore order. 
The Marines left in 1924 and a new 
constitution was adopted, but the new 
civilian government was short-lived, In 
1930, General Rafael Trujillo overthrew 
the government and established a dic- 
tatorship. 

3. Since 1930, the history of the Do- 
minican Republic has been the history 
of Rafael Trujillo. Cities, streets, monu- 
ments—even the island’s highest moun- 
tain—bear Trujillo’s name. The richest 
man in the country, the Generalissimo 
owns factories, radio stations, hotels, 
and the national airline. Trujillo has 
built roads, schools, hospitals, and 
housing projects for the Dominican peo- 
ple. He has encouraged industry, erased 
the national debt, and raised the stand- 
ard of living. Yet the price of these 
benefits has been one of the most brutal 
tyrannies in the Western Hemisphere. 
Civil liberties have been suppressed; 
political opponents have been jailed and 
killed. At recent meetings of the Or- 
ganization of American States, delegates 
from other countries have denounced 
Trujillo’s violations of human rights. 
The O. A. S. imposed sanctions on the 
Trujillo regime for alleged complicity 
in an assassination attempt against 
Venezuelan President Romulo Betan- 
court, Recently, the United States an- 








6-T 


nounced that it would not buy any 


more sugar from the Dominican Repub 
lic than it purchased before it halted 
sugar imports from Fidel Cast Cub 
Assignments 

l. Pages 11-12: Summarize wha yu 
have read about the Dominican Repul 


lic under the following headings i) 
Area and Location; (b) Surface Fea 
tures; (c) Climate; (d) Popul 
Agriculture; (f) Industries; (g 
Resources; (h) Living Stand 
Exports. 

g. Pages 14-16: (1) Desc ribe hn iv 
the role of each in the history ot the 
Dominican Republic Columbus 
(b) Spain; (c) France; Haiti; (e) 
Juan Pablo Duarte; (f) the United 


States. (2) Explain the isons for 
United States intervention in the affairs 
of the Dominican Republic during the 
early years of the present century 3 
How did Rafael Trujillo come to powe1 
in the Dominican Republic? What 
methods has he used to keep himself in 


power? (4) Summarize the improvements 
which the Trujillo regime brought to 
the Dominican Republic. (5) Explain 
the meaning of sanctions, and account 
for the action of the O. A. S 

sanctions against the Trujillo 
ment. 


in voting 


gover 


TEACHING THE UNIT 


Motivation 

1. Ask a student to go to a wall may 
of Latin America or of the Caribbean 
region and point to the Dominican Re 
public. How far is the Dominican Re 
public from the United States? Why is 


its location of strategic importance t 
the U. S.? 

2. Ask the class to turn to the cartoon 
in the Workbook, page 24, and inter 
pret it. 

Discussion Questions 
1. Do you think that the terrain and 


the climate of the Dominican Repub 
lic are suitable or unsuitable for the 
development of a flourishing ex 
Explain your answer. 

2. The government is trying to di 
versify the economy by developing new 
industry and exploiting the country’s 
mineral resources. Since the Dominican 
Republic is a large sugar producer, why 
isn’t it satisfied with its present agricul 
tural economy? 

3. What do the Dominican Republi: 
and its next-door neighbor, Haiti, have 
in common? In what respects do the 
two countries differ? 

4. Why has the island of Hispaniola 
been called a “steppingstone” to the 
New World? 


onomyr 


FINAL ISSUE 


This is our last issue of the current 


semester. We hope that World Week 
has proved a useful guide, in your class- 
room, to the historv-making events of 


months 


ecent 


But the drama of world history never 


ends. In Cuba... in Algeria in 
Laos important new developments 
seem likely to occur this summer. You'll 


vant next year’s students to understand 
their significance, 

hat’s first next fall 
vill contain a round-up of the summer’s 
illustrated with 


why oul issue 


major news events, 
photos and maps, and designed to ex- 
plain not only what happened but why. 
It's the sort of special service you have 
ome to expect in World Week 
And to help you plan ahead, we also 
will include a complete list of the World 


Affairs Units scheduled for 1961-62. 


Have you placed your order yet? 
Why not do it now and avoid the rush 
next September? Just fill out the re- 
newal card you received recently and 
nail it today. 

Our sincere thanks for your letters 


ind many valuable suggestions. We ap- 
preciate your interest in World Week 
Watch for our next issue, dated Septem- 

















ber 13, 1961. It will reach you after 
Labor Day. 

Until then—Happy Vacation! 

5. Why did several European coun- 
tries threaten to intervene in the affairs 
of the Dominican Republic during the 
early 1900's? 

6. Why is it said that the recent 
history of the Dominican Republic has 
been the history of Rafael] Trujillo? 


If Trujillo runs the Dominican Re- 
public as a “one-man show,” why should 
his enemies find it so difficult to over- 
throw him? 

8. Would find 
numbers of Trujillo supporters in the 
Dominican Republic? Why or why not? 


you expect to large 


9. The Organization of American 
States recently voted to impose sanc- 
tions on the Dominican Republic. What 
are sanctions? Why did the O. A. S. vote 


for sanctions against the Dominican Re- 
public? What do you think that it hoped 
to accomplish by this action? 


10. Do you think that the United 
States was right in supporting the 
O. A. S. decision? 


OUR NATION’S IMMORTALS 
(p. 17) 


Harriet Beecher Stowe, an 
novelist of the 19th century who is best 
remembered for her Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
is the subject of the Hall of Fame article 
Historians often 


American 


week's issue. 


in this 





SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on page 7-T 








SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


say that Uncle Tom’s Cabin played an 
important role in bringing on the Civil 
War, Ask your students to explain this 
statement 


Things to Do 

Was Uncle Tom’s Cabin an accurat 
representation of life in the Old South? 
Opinions vary widely. Ask students to 
read the novel and prepare reports giv- 
ing their own viewpoints, backed by 
evidence from historical texts. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


Many schools will be holding thei: 
end-term examinations in the next few 
weeks before closing for summer vaca- 
tion. Here are some suggestions for con 
tinuing your program of teaching cur- 
rent affairs for the remainder of this 
term 

1. Continue to assign individual stu- 
dents, or groups, to prepare reports on 
assigned topics in the news. For exam- 
ple, groups could be assigned to report 
on: (a) Cuba’s Role in the Cold Wa 
(b) Tension in Southeast Asia; (c) So- 
viet Russia in the News; (d) The Na 
tionalist Movement in Africa; (e) New 
Developments in Outer Space Explora 
tion. 

2. Plan ahead for panel discussions 
at home and in world 


on major issues 


aftairs 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 24 
I. Cartoon Interpretation: 1-dictatorship 
2-true; 3 & 4-Cuba and Haiti; 5-the peoplk 
of the Caribbean area want democracy, but 
dictatorships and police states hinder them 
from achieving their goal. 
Il. What Did You Read?: 1-Hispaniola 
3-farming; 4-sugar; 5-Dominican 
Republic; 6-higher; 7-Ciudad Trujillo; 8 
false; 9-salt; 10-true; 11-Christopher Co- 
lumbus; 12-the United States: 13-General- 
issimo Rafael Trujillo; 14-the Organization 
of American States; 15-by a military revolt 
Il. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1 


Trujillo has carried out various economic 


,] 


ind social measures which have benefited 
the Dominican people. He has built schools 
hospitals, playgrounds, and has made Ciu- 
dad Trujillo one of the cleanest cities in 
the hemisphere. He has encouraged indus- 
trialization, and has freed the government 
from debt. On the other hand, Trujillo is 
a ruthless dictator who came to power and 
remains in power by force. There are no 
free elections, and civil liberties are almost 
non-existent. Most opponents of the regime 
have been imprisoned or killed. Trujillo has 
spent large sums of money erecting nu 
merous monuments to satisfy his colossal 
vanity. Because Trujillo intervened in the 
affairs of other countries, the Organization 
of American States has imposed a series of 
sanctions against the Dominican Republic 
Student answers may vary. 2-The O. A.§ 
accused Truji!lo of complicity in an attempt 
to assassinate President Romulo Betancourt 
of Venezuela... 
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Scholastic Teacher Index 
Sept. 14, 1960—May 17, 1961 


Note: Letters indicate month (S-Sept., O-Oct., 
N-Nov., D-Dec., J-Jan., F-Feb., Mr-Mar., Ap- 
Apr., My-May). The first figure indicates the 
date of issue. The number after the dash refers 
to the page number. Example: $28-4T means 
Sept. 28, page 4T of Teacher Edition. Be- 
cause of space limitations, only a portion of 
the many outstanding articles can be indexed. 
Note: index is based on Senior Scholastic 
edition. Other editions may vary slightly. 


A-B-C 

Africa: African Year D14-5T; Nationalism 
My3-8T; Peace Corps F15-4 

American Association of School Admiris- 
traters: New Challenges Ap19-1T 

American Educetion Week: “The Teach- 
er I'll Never Forget” (Hoover, Roose- 
velt, Goldwater, Dooley, Dr. Kennedy, 
Perkins, Brinkley) N2-1T; Schoolroom 
in the Window (Merton J. Merring) 
05-21T 

American Federation of Teachers: Sets 
Goal $21-2T 

Association for Childhood Education In- 
ternational (ACEI): In Omaha Ap26-2T 

Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development: Defense N2-6T; In 
Chicago Mr8-3T 

Audio-Visual Aids: (Films, Filmstrips, 
Records): Awards (Scholastic Teacher's 
12th Annual) My3-10T; Bard on Film 
J18-11T; Close-Ups of Conflict, Civil 
War F15-10T; Films and Filmstrips for 
Space Age (Falconer) N16-10T; Fine 
Arts Films Ap5-19T; Literature Comes 
to Life—On Film (Falconer) O5- ae: 
Magic Carpet for Travel Mrl-29 
Parties, Politics, and Presidents Falcon: 
er) S28-10T; Politics for the Record 
(Gene Berg) S28-12T; Sound and Sight 
for the 60’s (Stanley Solomon) O26- 
10T; Sounds of the Civil War (Hamil- 
ton) F15-13T; What to Give Them 
When They’re “All Ears” (Bildersee) 
05-20T 

Books: Book Selection and Censorship 
(Marjorie Fiske) O5-28T; Hurray for 
Books (Hardy Finch) O5-10T; New- 
bery and Caldecott Winners Mr15-1T: 
Paperback Bonanza (Stanley Solomon) 
Mr15-18T; Paperback Boom D14-17T; 
Should Textbooks Take a Stand? N2- 
17T; Spring Book Round-up (Hardy R. 
Finch) Mr15-8T 

Boutwel), William D.: School Bell Award 
N16-3T 

Cheating: 80% Cheat F22-3T 

Civil War: Battleground for Historians 
(Howard Hurwitz) My3-19T; Books on 
Civil War (Howard Hurwitz) F15-14T; 
Close-Ups of Conflict (Falconer) F15- 
10-T; Sounds of Civil War ( Ham- 
ilton) F15-13T; Was Slavery The Cause 
of Civil War? (Howard L. Hurwitz) 
F15-8T 

College Entrance Examination Board: 
English Overhaul N2-6T; Proposal D14- 
15T; Scoring Error F22-2T 

Colleges and Universities: College Plan 
D7-2T; Degree Maze F1-5T; Incentives 
in Financing College Education in 
Georgia O5-4T; Paying for College 
(chart) N16-1T; Price of Excellence 
026-4T; Wasted Women D7-1T; Which 
College N9-2T 

Conant, Dr. James Bryant: Conant Re- 
ports on Junior High School O12-6T; 
New Conant Study (Preparation Pri- 
vate & Public Teachers) F22-1T 

Curriculum: Accent on Know. ‘a Ap5- 
1T; Curriculum Balance FI1- Stu- 
dents Want Tough Academic Courses 
(Institute of Student Opinion Poll 
= Ap26-7T; Third Round in San 
rancisco O26-2T; Views on NDEA 
F15-1T 

D-E-F 


Debate Topic: Federal Government in 
Education Mr1-6T 


Lawrence G.: To NEA J18-4T 


Derthick, : 
Classes—How Big 


Elementary Grades: 
O5-8T; Contemporary Issues (NEA) 
S28-1T; Elementary Level D14-4T; 
Kindergarten Elementary Issue S28-1T; 
Science Spur O19-6T 

English: Bury Caesar, or Praise Him (G. 
Robert Carlsen) O5-9T; Chamber Dra- 
ma (Lorenz Boyd) N2-14T; Eye Text- 
books O5-6T; For Academically Tal- 
ented (Milton A. Kaplan) Mr8-7T; 
Honors for Seniors (Dorothy G. Pot- 
ter) Ap5-12T; Hot-Rodding Through 
English (Clare C. Lawler) D7-6T; Ing- 
lish Misteaks D7-1T; Is or Are Fi5-1 
Literature Comes to Life—on Film 
(Vera M. Falconer) O5-19T; Literature 
Units O5-1T; National Interest a 
Teaching of English (Gene pay Bo 
6T; Separate Examination glish 
Composition My3-8T; Seven Deadly 
Sins of Teen-Age Composition (Hart 
Leavitt) Mr15-13T 

Exchange Teachers: We Swapped Jobs: 
A Briton in America, An American in 
Britain Ap26-3T 

Federal Aid to Education: Aid Issue F8- 
1T; Cardinal Spellman Assails Recom- 
mendations of Kennedy’s Task Force 
F1-7T; Catholic Leader Ap26-1T; Civil 
Rights Commission Urges Withholding 
Aid F1-6T; Hearings on School Assist- 
ance Act of ‘61 Mr22-3T; McNamara 
Introduces Bill in Congress F15-4T; 
Nixon vs. Kennedy O19-1T; No Need 
for Aid F22-2T; Outlook on Aid N30- 
1T; Poll of the Nation’s Governors 
Mr22-3T 

Foreign Languages: Conant Reports on 
Junior High School O12-6T; Elemen- 
tary Issue—Language Teaching $28-1T 


G-H-I-J 


Gould, Kenneth M.: At Our Corner S21- 
7T; Retires S21-2T 

Guidance: Socio Drama, Effective Ap- 
proach to ~ eee (Myron A. Soko- 
loff) My17-4T 

Humanities: NDEA D14-2T; - ur N9-1T 

Institute of Student Opinion (ISO): Stu- 
dents Want More Tough Academic 
Courses (chart) Ap26-7T; Teens Back 
Curfew N16-1T 

Journalism: Upgrading High School Jour- 
nalism (William Nolan) J18-15T 


K-L-M 

Kennedy, John F.: Nixon vs. Kennedy: 
Federal Aid to Education O19-1T; Pro- 
gram Mr8-1T; Report to Kennedy J25- 
1T; Urges Federal Aid in Education 
F15-4T 

Libraries: Books Over Borders S21-3T 

MecMurrin, Dr. Sterling: Interview with 
Commissioner Ap 19-1T 


N-P 


National Association of Secondary School 
Principals (NASSP): In Detroit F8-3T; 
Social Studies Should Be Required in 
Grades 7-8 Mrl-2T; Subject Testing 
Mr1-4T 

National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion: Strategy Shift in Federal Aid 
Issue (Convention at Atlantic City) 
Ap26-1T; 10-year Schools 026-1T 

National Council for Geographic Educa- 
tion (NCGE): Meets in Cincinnati D14- 


12T 
National Council for Social Studies 
a Special Convention Issue D14- 
Nationa: Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish: Special Convention Issue D14-1T 
National Education Association (NEA): 
Classes: How Big O5-8T; Derthick to 
NEA J18-4T; Elementary Issues S28-1T; 
Next: Sand Report S21-1T 
New York Herald Tribune: Forum F1-1T 
Nixon, Richard M.: Nixon vs. Kennedy: 
Federal Aid to Education O19-1T 
Peace Corps: F15-4T, Mr15-2T 
Penmanship: The Lost Art of Handwrit- 
ing (Josef Berger) My3-22T 
dential Campaign: Ballot Boxes on 
ogy, | O5-15T; Ballyhoo, Ballots & 
onald Steel) S28-14T; Par- 
ties, Politics, and Presidents (Falconer ) 
$28-10T; Politics for the Record (Gene 
Berg) $28-12T 


7-T 


R-S-T-W 
Reading: Better Readers Mr15-1T; Bury 
Caesar, or Praise Him (G. Robert Carl- 
sen) 05-9T; TV Hy ag 
for Pupil Reading (Nina T. Flier!) O5- 
12T; N.Y.C. Students Behind in Read- 
ing My3-6T; Research N16-4T 
Russia: octored Text J25- 3T; Hot Sum- 
mer and Cold War (Bernice Daniels) 
Mr1-11T 
Scholastic Magazines: America Votes 
Cited by American Heritage Founda- 
tion Mr8-3T; Art Awards Show O 
in New York My3-1T; Art on Tour 
Mr15-4T 
School Enrollment: Florida Boom (col- 
lege enrollment) S28-4T; Population 
Explosion D14-12T; The Future Mr8-2T; 
Up Two Million S21-1T 
Schools: Access to Records of Students 
F8-2T; Are American Schools Academ- 
ically Soft? Mr8-3T; Ten Year Aims 
F1-1T; 10-Year Schools 026-1T; Year- 
Round Schools F22-3T 
Science: Films and Filmstrips for Space 
Age (Vera M. Falconer) N16-10T; 
Three New Biology Textbooks S28-8T; 
Science Shy (elementary teachers) 
O12-1T; Science Spur in Elementary 
Grades O19-6T 
Social Studies: see also Audio Visual 
Aids. Can Students Run Classes (Ken- 
neth L. Fish) O19-7T; Controversial 
Issues D14-8T; Convention Time N16- 
3T; Cure for Doldrums F8-1T; Current 
Affairs Fi-6T; Emerging Nationalism— 
With Accent on Africa My3-8T; Func- 
tional Displays for Social Studies Class- 
room (Lillian G. Howitt) Mr22-7T; 
Ideal Social Studies Classroom (plan) 
Fi-12T; National Goals D14-2T; Old 
Hickory (Hurwitz) N30-6T; Oral His- 
tories D7-2T; Role of Federal Govern- 
ment in Education Mrl-6T; Should 
Textbooks Take a Stand? (Austin J. 
McCaffrey) N2-17T; Social Science 
Boom J18-7T; Taking Stock (Current 
Instructional Techniques) Ap5-1T 
Summer Workshops: Guide Mr1-10T 
Teacher Certification: Delaware, 19th 
State. My3-1T 
Teacher Salaries and Pensions: Educa- 
tion Pays O26-4T; For Merit Pay. O5- 
4T; New York City Mr8-3T; New York 
City Teachers to Receive $40 Million 
ensions F8-3T; Salaries Compared 
S28-4T; Salary Differences J18-1T 
Teachers: Athletes in News (Jean Ashley 
& Glenn Davis) S21-3T; Content Hiked 
(N. Y. State Board of Regents) S21-3T; 
Dismissal of Teacher Who Refused to 
File Advance Lesson Plans Ap26-7T; 
For Merit Pay O5-4T; Georgia Incen- 
tive in Financing College Education 
05-4T; Kinds of Teaching (ASCD) Ap5- 
2T; Must Be Improved Mr22-1T; New 
Conant Study F22-1T; N. Y. Cit 
Teachers to Receive $40 Million F8-3T; 
Sinking of Sub - Barclay) Ap19-7T; 
Spur to Quality Mrl15-2T; Teacher Is 
ey Apl9-2T; Teaching Revolution 
Mr15-1T; Ten-Year Aims F1-1T; Third 
“Unfit” J25-3T; Upgrading Teaching 
F15-1T; Weeding Out 0O26-1T; Who 
Teaches What S21-2T; Why Men Leave 
J25-2T 
Teaching Machines: D14-6T; Kids vs. Ma- 
chines Ap5-15T 
Teleguides: Born a Giant N16-5T; Gentle- 
man’s Decision Ap5-5T; Gettysburg Ad- 
dress Mr1-3T; Give Us Barabbas Mr15- 
20T; Golden Child D7-3T; Invincible 
Teddy D14-7T; Macbeth N9-3T; Not 
Without Honor O5-7T; Secret Rebel 
Mr1-3T; Shangri-La 012-3T; Unknown 
Soldier Ap5-5T 
Tests and Testing: Creativity Not I.Q. 
019-6T; Different Processes of Reason- 
ing in Solving Problems N2-10T; Ex- 
ams Stay in New York O026-4T; Sub- 
ne agua Mr1-4T; Too Many Tests 
Travel: Mrs. Lillian Tallman, Winner of 
wae Around the World Contest Mr1l- 


1 
Where to Find It Guide: Special Section 
S28-17T 


1961 
World Guide to Summer Study Mrl- 
1T; other winners 14T 


World Guide to Summer Study: 





INDEX TO VOLUMES 37 and 38 
Sept. 14, 1960—May 15, 1961 


World Week 


Note: Letters indicate month (S-Sept., O-Oct., N-Nov., 
D-Dec., J-Jan., F-Feb., Mr-Mar., Ap-Apr., My-May). 
First figure indicates date of issue. The number after 
the dash refers to page number. Example: $21-8 means 
Sept. 21, page 8. T refers to Teacher Edition. *De- 
notes feature articles and major news items. 


A 


Abbas, Ferhat: N9-5 

Adenauer, Konrad: West Germany’s Bat- 
tle of Ballots N2-12 

Africa: see also specific countries. *Emerg- 
ing Africa (map) F1-10; Understand- 
ing Africa (map) O19-20 

Agriculture: *Farm Policy N2-9; *From 

asteland to Wonderland D7-19; Her- 

cy, Winning Hereford Steer D14-10 

Alaska: Legislators Repeal Pay Bill Law 
Ap12-10 

Albania: Unit, Soviet Satellites, 05; Bib- 
liography S28-16T; Steadfast Stalinist, 
Enver Hoxha 05-13; Ap5-5 

Algeria: Army Revolt My3-7; DeGaulle 
Victory J18-7; *French Dilemma O19-8; 
Peace Hopes and Fate F8-40; Mrl5-6, 
Ap5-8; Rebel with a Cause, Ferhat Ab- 
bas (Newsmaker) N9-5; Understanding 
Africa (map) O19-20 

America Votes: special issue S28. Bibli- 
ow $21-6T; Democratic Candidates 
(Kennedy & Johnson) p. 22; Financ- 
ing the Campaigns p. 38; For Your 
Reference p. 57; *How America Voted 
1932-56 (map, chart) p. 16; Major Con- 
gressional Contests (chart) p. 44; Major 
Party Platforms 1960 p. 26; Minor 
Party Candidates 1960 p. 29; Mr. Aver- 
age American Voter p. 51; National 
Election Has International Significance 
p. 42; *1960 Major State p. 46; Nixon 
vs. Kennedy p. 12; Percentage of Vot- 
ers Who Voted in 1956 p. 19; Personali- 
ties or Issues p. 30; President: Man 
with Six Hats p. 20; Presidential Tree 
p. 56; Republican Candidates (Nixon 
and Lodge) p. 24; *Who Votes and Why 
(map, chart) p. 18; Your Election 
Scorecard (chart) p. 34 

American Issues: *Abolish Death Penal- 
ty? My10-17; *Are Today’s Teens Phys- 
ically Fit? N30-20; *Censors and Mov- 
ies Mr8-18; *Electoral College N2-18; 
*Fee TV vs Free TV Apl2-28; *Peace 
Corps J11l-12; *Pollsters and Politics 
05-20; *Voting Age 18 S14-32; *You and 
Our National Goals J25-20 

Americans Abroad: An American in 
Britain (exchange teacher) Ap26-3T; 
*Are They Ambassadors of Goodwill? 
Mr15-20 

Andrews, Julie: Newsmaker J11-5 

Angola: Troubles Ap5-7 

Antarctic: Operation Deepfreeze D7-28 

Arab Nations: Unit J18-9; Bibliography 
D14-11T 

Arctic: Polar Prize for Kent L. Goering 


Argentina: Unit My3; Bibliography Ap19- 
6T 


Asia: see also specific countries. Defense 
Pacts (SEATO) 019-18; Understanding 
Far East 019-34 

Atomic Energy: *Battle Page O5-9 

Atomic sage and Submarines: N. S. Sa- 
vannah—World’s First Merchant Ship 
My3-18; Rough Sailing for Proteus 
Mr15-8; Undersea Dreadnought D7-10; 
World’s Fleet Is Growing Fast N2-8 

Atomic Tests: see Disarmament. 

Atomic Weapons: *Nuclear Allies D14- 
10; Scholarly Triple Threat J25-5 

Atoms for Peace: Award to Sir John 
Cockroft J25-8 

Automobiles: Safety Car My3-8 

Automation: Automatic Post Office N2-6; 
Dock Pact N2-8 


Aviation: Air Age Pioneer, Alberto San- 
tos—Dumont Ap26-18; Airlines Walk- 
out Mr8-10; Longest Drop in Parachute 
S21-20; Polar Air Routes (map) O19- 
32; Studious Stewardess, Mary Louise 
Hurley J11-10; X-15 Record My3-18 


news. Tafawa, Abubakar: Cover Story 
1-17 
Bandaranaike, 
$14-7 
Battle Page: see also Presidential Cam- 
paign. *Atomic Energy O5-9; *Civil 
Rights 026-11; *Education O19-38; *Eco- 
nomic Growth S28-11; *Farm Policy 
N2-9; *Foreign Policy S14-13; *Health 
and Medical Care 012-12; *National 
Defense S21-8 
Belgium: Belgian Strike Ends F1-8; Elec- 
ticns (map) Apl2-8; King Baudouin I 
(Newsmaker) 012-7; Leopold II of Bel- 
gium Mrl15-18; Royal Romance S28-10; 
*Turmoil in Africa’s Treasure House 
(map) J25-7, Mri5-11 
Ben-Gurion, David: J25-13 
Berlin: see Germany. 
Brazil: Unit Ap26; Bibliography Apl2- 
11T; President Janio Quadros Ap26-17 
Biographical Sketches: see also Hall of 
Fame. 
Abbas, Ferhat N9-5 
Adenauer, Konrad N2-12 
Alberghetti, Anna Maria My17-7 
Andrews, Julie J11-5 
Balaraman, Krishnamachari J11-9 
Balewa, Abubakar F1-17 
Baldovino, Marta My3-15 
Bandaranaike, Sirimavo S$14-7 
Baudouin I of Belgium 012-7 
Ben-Gurion, David J25-13 
Berra, Lawrence Peter Mr8-7 
Bohan, Marc My3-5 
Boland, Frederick Henry O12-7 
Bourguiba, Habib Mr8-8 
Brandt, Willy N2-12 
Brown, Valeri Mrl-7 
Cantinflas F1-5 
Cardona, Miro My3-5 
Cassini, Oleg F8-5 
Cobb, Geraldyn N9-5 
Debre, Michel My17-7 
De Gaulle, Charles 026-18 
Diefenbaker, John G. Ap12-16 
Dillon, Douglas 05-5 
Dooley, Dr. Thomas A, F1-8 
Dulles, Allen D7-7 
Eisenhower, Dwight S28-21 
Farrell, Eileen N16-7 
Fischer, Bobby J25-5 
Frondizi, Arturo My3-14 
Gershwin, George 026-19 
Gheorghin-Dej, Gheorghe 05-13 
Gizenga, Antoine Mr8-8 
Gomulka, Wladyslaw O5-13 
Gronchi, Giovanni N9-15 
Guevara, Ernesto $21-7 
Hammarskjold, Dag O26-7 
Hassan, King Ap12-7 
Hirohito, Emperor N30-17 
Holbrook, Hal N30-6 
Hoover, J. Edgar D7-7 
Hoxha, Enver 05-13, Ap5-5 
Huff, Sam D7-22 
Johnson, Lyndon B. S28-23 
Kadar, Janos 05-13 
Kaiser, Roger J11-26 
Kasavubu, Joseph Mr15-17 
Kennedy, John F. S28-22, 019-9, N16-8, 
N30-8, J11-7, J18-7, F1-6, F8-37 
Kennedy, Jacqueline N2-5 


Sirimavo: Newsmaker 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


Khan, Mohammad Ayub D14-16 
Lemnitzer, Gen. Lyman S21-7 
Lodge, Henry C. S28-25 
Macmillan, Harold O12-19 
Mateos, Lopez Ap19-13 
Mao Tse-tung N16-13 
Mobutu, Joseph N16-7 
Moscoso, Jcse Teodoro Ap26-7 
Moses, Grandma (Anna Mary) O5-5 
Murrow, Edward R. Mrl-4 
Nasser, Gamal Abdel J18-11 
Nehru, Jawaharlal D7-16 
Neuberger, Maurine Brown D14-7 
Nixon, Pat N2-5 
Nixon, Richard M. S$28-24 
Ngo, Dinh Diem My10-7 
Novotny, Antonin 05-13 
Osman, Aden Abdulla F15-14 
Quadros, Janio Ap26-17 
Rayburn, Sam F15-8 
Rickover, Hyman George Mr22-5 
Robinson, Maurice R. 026-13 
Rusk, Dean J11-5 
Salinger, Pierre F1-5 
Saud, King J18-5 
Selassie, Haile N30-7 
Shriver, R. Sargent Ap5-5 
Smith, Elizabeth Rudel J18-5 
Smith, Howard W. F15-8 
Smith, Margaret Ap26-7 
Smith, Margaret Chase D14-7 
Snow, Charles Percy J25-5 
Spaak, Paul-Henry F15-8 
Stalin, Joseph S21-18 
‘Stevens, Anastasia 026-7 
Stikker, Dr. Dirk Mr8-7 
Strasberg, Susan Mr15-5 
Sukarno J11-17 
Summerskill, Dr. Edith Mrl-4 
Thompson, L. E. Mr15-5 
Travell, Dr. Janet F15-5 
Tree, Marietta P. Ap12-7 
Tsiranana, Philibert Mri-12 
Ulbricht, Walter 05-13 
Unitas, Johnny S21-28 
Vardon, Rene Myl10-7 
Vatthana, King Ap19-5 
Von Horn, Maj. Gen. Carl C. S$14-7 
Welensky, Sir Roy Mr22-15 
Wilkinson, Charles B. Apl9-5 
Willis, Frances E. Mr22-5 
Youlou, Fulbert Mr8-15 
Zhivkov, Todor 05-13 
Boland, Frederick Henry: 
the Helm of U. N. 012-7 
Boy Scouts: 15th Anniversary Poster 
012-11; Exploring Their Future Mr22- 
17 
Brandt, Willy: West Germany’s Battle 
of Ballots N2-12 
Brazil: Unit Ap26-12; Bibliography Ap12- 
11T; Man Your Battle Stations (Minas 
Gerais) J25-8; Quadros, New President 
019-9 
British Commonwealth: see also Great 
Britain. South Africa Out; Sierra Leone 
and Cyprus, New Members Ap5-8 
Bulgaria: Unit, Soviet Satellites 05; Bib- 
liography S28-16T; Todor Zhivkov, Red 
Ruler 05-13 


Irishman at 


Cc 


Canada: Unit Apl2; Bibliography Mr22- 
5T; Prime Minister Diefenbaker (cov- 
er story) Apl2-16; *Fee TV vs. Free 
TV Apl2-28; Good Neighbors, Colum- 
bia River Project F1-8, F15-7; Inno- 
cents Abroad (Mail box, red box) S14- 
14; *Tapping the Rivers F15-7 

Cantinflas: Newsmaker F1-5 

Capital Puuishment: ‘*Abolish Death 
Penalty? My10-17 

Captive Nations: see also specific coun- 
tries. Unit, Soviet Satellites O5 

Careers: see Your Career. 

Cassini, Oleg: Newsmaker F8-5 

Cobb, Geraldyn: Newsmaker N9-5 

Censorship: *Censors and the Movies 
Mr8-18; Say What You Please Ap19-31 

Census, U. S.: Congress and Census 
(chart) N30-11; Getting Young Ap12-10 

Central Intelligence Agency (C.LA.): No 
Cheers from Moscow (Allen Dulles) 

Ceylon: Madam Ambassador, Frances E. 
Willis (Newsmaker) Mr22-5; Madame 
Prime Minister, Sirimavo Bandaranaike 
(Newsmaker) S14-7 

China, People’s Republic: Unit N16; Bib- 
liography N2-9T; Mao Tse-tung N16-13; 
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Red China vs. U. S. (Warsaw Talks) 
Mr22-8; Riches of the Orient (raw 
materials) J11-8; Understanding Far 
East (map, graph) O19-34; Vote to 
Postpone Admission to U. N. 019-7 

Christmas: Scholastic’s Holiday Section 
N30-27; World Week's Holiday Tour 
Around World D14-18 

Civil Rights: *Battle Page 026-11 

Civil War: Reliving History J18-8 

Cold War: see also Communism, Russia. 
Unit S14. *Asia’s Red Giant (map) N16- 
- Defense Pacts (Warsaw Pact) O19- 

*Kremlin’s Goal: Communist World 
$21. 17; Leaders in Our Divided World 
(Eisenhower and Khrushchev) S14- 
17; Moscow Manifesto J18-8; *Under- 
standing Cold War (map) O19-16; Word 
from Moscow (mail, spies, scholars) 
Ap5-7 

Congo Republic (Brazzaville): see Repub- 
lic of The Congo (Brazzaville): 

Congo Republic (Leopoldville): Unit 
Mr15: bibliography Mr1-16T; President 
Joseph Kasavubu (cover story) Mr15- 
17; Summer Roundup S14-10; Rival 
Leaders in Fight for Control (map) S21- 
9; Lumumba Ousted S28-8; Retangs 
Province Secedes 019-20; U. N. Orders 
Congolese Troops Out of Capital N9-6; 
U. N. Condemns Mobutu Government 
N16-10; Kasavubu, Tshombe Conference 
D7-8; Mobutu (Newsmaker) N16-7, D7- 
8; Kasavubu’s Delegation to U. N. Rec- 
ognized D7-8; U. N, Budget Problems 
Caused by Crisis D7-9; Lumumba Cap- 
tured D14-9; General Assembly Dead- 
locked J11-6; Lumumba Massacred F22- 
24, Mrl-5; New Meeting Scheduled, 
Kasavubu-Tshombe F1-7; U. N. Troops 
Ordered to Use Force to Prevent Civil 
War Mr8-8; Leaders Meet in Tanana- 
rive Mr15-7; Confederation Plans Mr22- 
6; New Appropriations in U. N. Apl9g- 
23 

Congress at Work: see also U. 
gress. Special Section F22: 
raphy F8-5T 


S. Con- 
Bibliog- 


Conservation: Another Youth Corps Ap5- 
8 


Cuba: Unit My10; 
Crisis in 
Hav ana, 


Bibliography Ap26-6T; 
Caribbean $14-10; Man in 

Ernesto Guevara (Newsmak- 
er) $21-7; Understanding Latin Amer- 
ica (map) O19-22; *Reply to Castro 
026-8; Invasion by Rebels Fails N2-6; 
Crisis Flares Anew with U. S. N9-6; 
U. S. Navy to Guard Guatemala and 
Nicaragua Coasts N30-11; *Tension in 
Latin America D14-8; Forbidden Fruit 
(weapons from Czechoslovakia) J11-10: 
*U. S. Breaks with Cuba J18-6; Those 
in Need (polio vaccine) Mr22-8; Castro 
and Baseball Ap5-9; Battle in Cuba 
Ap 26-9; Death on Cuba’s Beaches 
(rebel leaders fail) My3-6 

Culture and Cultural Exchange: Anas- 
tasia Stevens and George London in 
Moscow $28-10; Impact of Culture N30- 
35 


Cyprus: New Member of British Com- 
monwealth Ap5-8 

Czechoslovakia: Unit, Soviet Satellites 
O05; Bibliography S$28-16T; Forbidden 
Fruit—Weapons for Cuba from Com- 
munists J11-10; Red Ruler, Antonin 
Novotny 05-13; *Seven Soviet Satel- 
lites (map) O5-11 


D 
Turncoats in Moscow §$21-11 


Defectors: 
‘Around the World O19- 


Defense Pacts: 
18 

DeGaulle, Charles: 026-18 

Democratic Party: see also America 
Votes, Battle Page, Presidential Cam- 
paign. Two Conventions S$14-12; *Major 
Party Platforms 1960 S28-26 

Diefenbaker, Prime Minister: Ap12-16 

Dillon, Douglas: Newsmaker 05-5 

Disarmament: Arms Debate Postponed 
Ap12-10; *Soviet Walkout N9-7 

District of Columbia: *Vote Comes to 
D. C. (23rd Amendment) Ap12-9 

Dominican Republic: Unit My17; Bibliog- 
raphy My3-18T; Understanding Latin 
America (maps) 019-22 

Dooley, Dr. Thomas A.: Death of F1-8 

Dulles, Allen: Newsmaker D7-7 


E 

East Germany: see also Germany. Units 
Cold War O19; Seven Soviet Satellites 
O05; Bibliography S28-16T 

Education: *Battle Page O19-38; *JFK’s 
School Plan Mr8-9; Recommend Social 
Studies Mr1-7; School Aid Debate Mr15- 
8; Studious Stewardess, Marie Louise 
Hurley J11-10; Who’s Complaining? 
S14-14; Word from Moscow Ap5-7 

Egypt: see United Arab Republic. 

Eichmann, Adolf; *On Trial Ap26-10 

Eisenhower, Dwight D.: Divided World 
(Crusader for Peace) $14-17; 5 Stars 
for Ike Mr15-8; Ike’s “Farewell” and 
U. S. Budget (chart) F1-6; Quotation 
J11-10 

Election, Presidential: see also America 
bine Presidential Campaign. Election 
1960 uzzle) S14-38; Electoral Col- 
lege Made Kennedy Election Official 
J11-8; Teens vs. Vote N30-10; Transi- 
tion from Ike to JFK. N30-8; Voting 
Age 18 S$14-32 

Electoral College: N30-52; Letters to Edi- 
tor D14-29; Made Kennedy Election 
Official J11-8; Outmoded or Indispens- 
able N2-18; Teens vs. Vote N30-10 

Employment: see also Labor, U. S. Econ- 
omy. Equality Mr22-6 

Reenter" U-2 Pilot Sentenced S21-11; 

ord from Moscow Ap5-7 

Ethiopia: Haile Selassie (Newsmaker) 

iy Selassie Returns from Brazil 
8 

Europe: see also specific countries. *De- 
fense Pacts O19-18; Economic Cooper- 
ation and Development (OECD) Ap5-8; 
Inner 6, Outer 7 (Common Market) 
019-18; NATO’s Helm, Dr. Dirk Stik- 
ker (Newsmaker) Mr8-7; *Nuclear 
Allies (Atlantic Partnership) D14-10; 
Understanding Western Eurvpe (map) 
O19-19 

F 


Federal Aid to Education: see also Edu- 
cation. *JFK'’s School Plan Mr8-9; 
School Aid Debate Mr15-8 

Federation of Rhodesia and Nyzsaland: 
Unit Mr22; Bibliography Mr15-12T 

Farrell, Eileen: Newsmaker N16-7 

Federal Bureau of Investigation (F.B.L): 
Still No. 1 G-Man, Edgar Hoover D7-7 

Filibuster: Are Changes Needed in Con- 
gress? F22-20 

Food, World: World Food Plan N2-7 

Foreign Aid: *Billion Dollar Aid Offered 
by West Germany Mrl-7 

Foreign Policy: see also U. 8S. State De- 
partment. *Battle Page S14-13 

France: see also Algeria, Unit 026; Bib- 
liography O12-5T; Algeria Peace Hopes 
Mr15-6; Army Revolt in Algeria My3-4; 
DeGaulle Victory J18-7; *French Di- 
lemma O19-8; Impact of France on 
Former French Colony Mr8-13; Once 
Possession, Now Partner Mri-11; Pho- 
tographic Map of Moon at Laboratory 
in French Pyrenees 026-26; President 
de Gaulle 026-18 

French Congo: see Congo Republic. 


G 
Germany: Unit N2; Bibliography O19-5T; 
Berlin Showdown 012-10; *Billion Dol- 
lar Aid Offered by West Germany Mr1- 
7; Chancellor Konrad Adenauer N2-12; 
*Cold War (maps) O19-16; Key Prob- 
lem N9-9; Willy Brandt, Mayor of West 
Berlin N2-12 
Gershwin, George: 
026-19 
Gold: see also 
Blues D7-9 
Good Citizens at Work: Bicycle Brigade 
(Yonkers, N. Y.) My10-11; Bills for Bet- 
ter Tomorrow (Hi-Y Clubs Draft Legis- 
lation) J25-19; Chariots on Campus (In- 
dianapolis, Ind., H. S.) Mr8-17; Cyclo- 
tron Constructors (Levittown Memorial 
H. S.) Mril-14; Deep in the Heart of 
Texas (Boys’ Club Moving Men, San 
Antonio, Tex.) O12-13; Every Cent 
Counts (Madeira Beach, Fla. Jr. H. S.) 
N30-19; Exploring Their Future (Boy 
Scouts) Mr22-17; Fossil Finders (New 
Jersey teen-age scientists) Ap26-19; 
Fun on Fairways (Pennsylvania Youth 
Council) Apl2-20; Gang’s All Here 
(Teen Towne in Michigan City, Ind.) 
F15-15; Ice Patrol (Lake Packanack, 


Biographical Sketch 


U. 8S. Economy. *Dollar 


9-T 


N. J.) N16-21; Master Builders (John 
Tyler, Tex.) J18- 17; Mission to Ger- 
many (Muskego, Wisc. H. S.) N2-17; 
Only Teens Need Apply (Youth Em- 
ployment Service pringfield, Ore.) 
05-19; Performers with Purpose (New 
York’s Teen Theatre Caravan) F1-18; 
Teens to Rescue (Museum of Natural 
History in Ohio) N9-17; Wasteland to 
Wonderland (Agriculture Students, 
Leslie, Mich. H. S.) D7-19; Welcome, 
Stranger (Girl Scouts in Washington, 
D.C.) $14-26; You Can Count on Us 
(Boys’ Club of Dayton, Ohio) J11-11 

Great Britain: Unit O12; Bibliography 
O5-18T; A Britain in America (ex- 
change teacher) Ap 26-3T; Atom Award 
Sir John Cockcroft J25-8; Common- 
wealth Shift (Union of South Africa) 
Ap5-8; End of Fishing Fight with Ice- 
land (map) Mr22-7; Historic Meeting 
of Archbishop of Canterbury with Pope 
John D14-9; Lady Among the Lords 
Dr. Edith Summerskill Mrl-4; Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan (biographi- 
cal sketch) O12-19; Queen Elizabeth 
(stamp) F22-31; When Good Friends 
Meet N9-7; Where Home Is HUME S14- 
14; World’s Fleet Growing Fast N2-8 

Greece: Sea Saga of Argo Delos N9-7 

Greenland: Po'ar Prize for Kent L. Goe- 
ring 05-8 

Gronchi, Giovanni: N9-15 

Guatemala: Forbidden Fruit-weapons for 
Cuba Found J11-10; U. S. Navy Guards 
Coast N30-11 

Guevara, Ernesto: Newsmaker S21-7 


H 
Hall of Fame: (Our Nation’s Immortals) 
Agassiz, Lo 1is Mr22-19; Audubon, John 
James Sti 25; Bancroft, George J18-19 
Bryunt. William Cullen N9-19; Choate, 
Ruius D14-21; Cooper, James Fenimore 
05-22; Emerson, Ralph Waldo F15-17; 
Farragut, Da’id Glasgow J25-23: Gray, 
Asa Myl10-28; Hawthorne, Nathaniel 
Mrl1-iii: Holmes, Oliver Wendell My3- 
17: Tee, Robert Edward Mrl5-19; 
L:.ncoln, Abraham Ap26-21; Lyon, Mary 
D7-20; Mann, Horace N30-22; Maury, 
Mathew Fontaine Mr8-21; Morse, Sam- 
uel O12-23; Peabody, George N16-19; 
Poe, Edgar Allan Ap19-24; Stowe, Har- 
riet Beecher Myl17-17; Whittier, John 
Greenleaf Ap12-24 
Hammarskjold, Dag: (Newsmaker) 026-7 
Hassan, King: Newsmaker Ap12-7 
Health and Medical Care: *Battle Page 
012-12; Patient Is J.F.K., Doctor Is 
Janet Travell F15-5; Todays Teens 
Physically Fit N30-20 
Highways: *Coming: Miracle 
for America’s Motorist N16-11; 
Humor on Stop Sign D14-9 
Hirohito, Emperor: N30-17 
Holbrook, Hal: Newsmaker N30-7 
Hoover, J. Edgar: Still No. 1 
(Newsmaker) D7-7 
How Would You Solve It: see 
issues. 
Hoxha, Enver: Newsmaker 05-13, Ap5-5 
Hungary: Unit, Soviet Satellites O05; Bib- 
liography S28-16T; Red Leader Janos 
Kadar 05-13 
1 


Iceland: Fishing Fight with Great Britain 
Ends (maps) Mr22-7 

Inauguration: see also U. S. Executive. 
Capitol Ceremonies-Kennedy J18-7; 
*New Faces of 1961 J11-7; Presidential 
Stand (photo) 026-10; *Segregation 
Tangles (N. Y. and Georgia) F8-36; 
*Torch Has Been Passed (J. Kennedy) 
F1-6 

India: Unit D7; Bibliography N16-9T; 
Indus River Treaty $28-9, D14-17; Prime 
Minister Nehru D7-16; Three Billion in 
World Apl2-10; Understanding the Far 
East (map, graph) O19-34 

Indians, American: Cherokees Awarded 
Money for Land Ap19-23 

Indonesia: Unit J11. Bibliography D7-5T; 
Flag Trouble D14-12; President Sukar- 
no J11-17 

Institute of Student Opinion (1.S.0.): Stu- 
dent Poll 026-10; Students Want More 
Tough Academic Courses Ap26-7T: 
Teens vs. Vote N30-10 

Integration: Atlanta Agreement Mr22-8: 
Calm at Georgia University F1-8: Dis- 


Highways 
Serious 


G-Man 


weekly 
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cord in Georgia J25-6; Trouble at 
School in New Orleans N30-10 

International Conferences: Back to the 
Summit 019-7; Blueprint for Progress 
S28-10 

Iran: Son of Royalty N9-8 

Iraq: Unit J18; Bibliography D14-11T 

Ireland: Frederick Henry Boland (News- 
maker) O12-7 

Israel: Unit J25; Bibliography J11-11T; 
*Adolf Eichmann on Trial Ap26-10; 
Ben-Gurion Resigns J25-13, F15-8; Un- 
derstanding the Middle East (graph, 
oil) O19-33 

Italy: Unit N9. Bibliography O26-9T; Gio- 
vanni Gronchi, President N9-15 


J 
Japan: Unit N30. Bibliography N9-5T; 
Emperor Hirohito N30-17; Assassin's 
Death (Toya Yamaguchi) N16-10; Elec- 
tions-—Liberal-Democratic Party Wins 
N30-11; *Murder of Asanuma 026-9; 
Students Snake Dance to Red Tune 
$14-11; Understanding Far East (map 
graph) O19-34 
Johnson, Lyndon B.: S28-23 
Jordan: Unit J18; Bibliography 


K 


Kasavubu, Joseph: Mr15-7 

Kennedy, John F.: see also Presidential 
Campaign, U. S. Executive. Biographi- 
cal Sketch S28-22; Camera, Action 
(Nixon-Kennedy) 019-9; Capitol Cere- 
monies Kennedy J18-7; *Democratic 
Candidates (Kennedy-Johnson) S28-22 
*Kennedy Elected President N16-8; 
From Ike to JFK (map-electoral votes) 
N30--8; *New Faces of 1961 J11-7; *State 
of the Union F8-37; *Torch Has Been 
Passed F1-6 

Kennedy, Jacqueline: “Jackie” (News- 
maker) N2-5; In Love with Her Work 
F1-9 

L 


Labor: Airlines Walkout Mr8-10; Dock 
Pact (automatic machinery) N2-8; G. E 
Strike Ends N2-8 

Laos: All Eyes on Laos Apl2-8; King 
Savang Vatthana Apl19-5; Laotian Knot 
Mr8-i; *Search for a Solution Ap5-6; 
Soviet Note Rejects British Proposal 
Ap26-9; Tangle in Laos J18-8; Under- 
standing the Far East (map, graph) 
019-34; *War J11-6 

Latin America: see also specific countries 
Blueprint for Progress S28-10; Defense 
Pacts 019-18; New Aid Plan S21-10; 
Problems and Prescriptions (map) 
Ap19-8; *Tension D14-8; Understanding 
Latin America (map) 019-22; U. S. 
Navy Guards Coasts N30-11 

Lebanon: Unit J18. Bibliography D14-11T 

Lemnitzer, Gen. Lyman: Newsmaker S21- 
7 


D14-11T 


Libya: Unit J18; Bibliography D14-11T 
Lobbies: At Work (chart) F22-19 
Lodge, Henry C.: S28-25 


M 


Macmillan, Prime Minister: 012-19 

Madagascar: see Malagasy Republic. 

Malagasy Republic: Unit Mrl; Bibliogra- 
phy F15-12T; President Philibert Tsir- 
anana (cover story) Mri-12 

Mali: African Subtraction O5-8; New 
Member of U. N. 012-10 

Mateos, Pres. Lopez: Ap19-13 

Mauritania: 100th U. N. Member D7-10 
9ist “Nyet’”-Mauritania Membership 
D14-9 

Maximilian, Ferdinand: Ap19-14 

Medicine: Death of Dr. Dooley F1-8; Hope 
Sails S28-10 

Mexico: Unit Apl9; Bibliography Ap5- 
14T; President Lopez Mateos (cover) 
Ap19-13; Mirth Maker, Cantinflas 
(Newsmaker) F1-5 

Middle East: Unit J18. Bib! 
11T; Understanding the 
(graph) O19-33 

Mobutu, Col. Joseph Desire: Newsmaker 
N16-7 

Monaco: Flag Trouble D14-10 

Morocco: Trained for Trouble, King Has- 
san (Newsmaker) Ap12-7 

Moscoso, Jose Teodoro: Newsmakers Ap 
26-7 

Moses, Grandma: Newsmake! 


ography D14- 
Middle East 


05-5 


Murrow, Edward R.: Newsmaker Mrl-4 

Museums: Teens to the Rescue (Dayton, 
Ohio Museum of Natural History) N9- 
17 


Nasser, Gamal Abdel: J18-11 

National Goals: Letters to the Editor 
Mr&é-30; *You and Our National Goals 
J25-20 

Negroes: see Integration. 

Nehru, Prime Minister: Newsmaker D7- 
16 

Neuberger, Maurine Brown: Lady 
tor (Newsmaker) D14-7 

Newsmakers: see Biographical Sketches. 

Nicaragua: U. S. Navy to Guard Coasts 
N30-11 

Nigeria: Unit F1; Bibliography J18-14T; 
Prime Minister Balewa (cover story) 
F1-17 

Nixon, Richard M.: see also Presidential 
Campaign. Biographical Sketch S28-24; 
Camera, Action (Nixon-Kennedy) O19- 
9; *Kennedy Elected President N16-8; 
Republican Candidates (Nixon and 
Lodge) S28-24; Transition—Ike to JFK 
(map, electoral votes) N30-8 

Nixon, Pat: Newsmaker N2-5 

Nyasaland: (Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland) Uzit Mr22; Bibliography 
Mr15-12T; Key to Understanding Afri- 
ca (map) 019-20; Long Road to School 
for Kayira F1-8; President Welensky 
Mr22-15 

O-P 


Osman, Aden Abdulla: Man on 
er F15-1, 14 

Our Nation’s Immortals: see 
Fame. 

Pakistan: Unit D14; Bibliography N30- 
5T; Indus River Treaty and Pact S28-9, 
D14-17; President Mohammad Ayub 
Khan D14-16; Key to Understanding 
Far East (map, graph) S28-9 

Peace: *Prospects for Peace S14-23 

Peace Corps: Chief, R. Sargent Shriver 
(Newsmaker) Ap5-5; Puerto Rico May 
Be Training Camp Site Ap19-23; *Rev- 
eille for Peace Corps Mr15-6; *U. S 
Peace Corps Jl1-12; Youth Peace 
Corps J18-8 

Physical Fitness: Consultant Charles B 
Wilkinson Ap 19-5; Ready, Set—Hike 
Ap5-8; Today’s Teens Physically Fit 
N30-20 

Pirates: *Case of Wayward Cruise (Santa 
Maria) F8-35 

Poland: Unit Soviet Satellites O5; Bibli- 
ography S28-16T; Red Leader Wlady- 
slaw Gomulka O5-13 

Political Parties: see America Votes, 
Battle Page, Presidential Campaign. 

Polls: *Pollsters and Politics 05-20; Puz- 
zling Poll (Kennedy-Nixon) O12-11; 
Student Poll (presidential candidates) 
026-10; Teens vs. Vote N30-10 

Political Parties: see also 
Votes Presidential Campaign. 
Party Candidates, 1960 S28-29 

Population, World: Three Billion in 
World Ap12-10 

Portugal: *Case of Wayward 
(Santa Maria) F8-35, F15-7 

Power: Good Neighbors, Columbia River 
Project F1-8; *Tapping the Rivers F15- 


Sena- 


the Cov- 


Hall of 


America 
Minor 


Cruise 


7 
Presidency, U. S.: see U. S. Executive, 
Presidential Campaign and Elections; 
see also America Votes, Battle Page, 
Voting. Camera, Action (Nixon-Ken- 
nedy) O19-9; Ike to JFK (map—elec- 
toral votes) N30-8; *Kennedy Elected 
President N16-8; *Nixon vs. Ken- 
nedy S28-12; Teens vs. Vote N30-10; 
Two Conventions S14-12 
Press, U. S.: He Speaks for 
Pierre Salinger (Newsmaker) F1-5; In 
Wy with Her Work, Pamela Turnure 

© 
Puerto Rico: Church Storm N2-7; Church 
and State D7-10; Promoter of Progress 
Jose Teodoro Moscoso (Newsmaker) 
Ap26-7 
R 


Race Relations: see Integration, 
Africa, War Crimes. 

Railroads: Mergers S28-10, J25-8 

Red China: see China, Peoples Republic. 

Refugees: Dace Epermanis, World War 


President 


South 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


II Ap5-9; Dr. Dooley Wrote Book about 
Refugees F1-8 

Religions: Church Storm N2-7; Church 
and State in Puerto Rico D7-10; Church 
Merger (Presbyterian and Episcopal) 
D14-10; Historic Meeting of Pope John 
XXIII with Archbishop of Canterbury 
D14-9; Religions of the World (chart) 
019-15 

Republic of the Congo (Brazzaville): 
Unit Mr8; Bibliography F22-5T; Pre- 
mier Youlou Mr8-15 

Republican Party: see Battle Page, Presi- 
dential Campaign. Nixon & Lodge S28- 
24; *Major Party Platforms 1960 S28-26 

Rhodesia: Unit Mr22; Bibliography Mr15- 
12T; Prime Minister Welensky Mr22-15; 
Understanding Africa (map) O19-20 

Rickover, Vice Admiral Hyman George: 
Newsmaker Mr22-5 

Robinson, Maurice R.: Scholastic Maga- 
zines—40th Birthday 026-12 

Roosevelt, Mrs. Franklin D.: Mrs. F.D.R 
to U. N. Mr15-8 

Rumania: Unit Soviet Satellites O5, Bib- 
liography S21-6T; Red Leader Gheorghe 
Gheorghiu-Dej 05-13 

Rusk, Dean: Newsmaker J11-5 

Russia: Units Cold War S14; Soviet Rus- 
sia S21-16T; Soviet Satellites 05; Bib- 
liography S28-16T; Airmen’s Report 
Mr15-7; Bestseller—Prayer Books J11- 
10; Bolshevik Blues Ap5-9; Bolshoi’s 
U. S. Ballerina (Newsmaker, Stacia 
Stevens) 026-7; Cold War O19-16; 
*Cold War Gets Colder (map) S14-15; 
Congo Spells Chaos Mrl5-13; Divided 
World (Eisenhower-Khrushchev) S$14- 
17; 15 Years of Tension (history) S14- 
20; *First Man in Space, Gagarin 
(chart) Ap26-8; Fishy Spies 528-9; 
Ghost Haunts the Kremlin (map) S21- 
cover; Gift to U. S. $14-16; Joseph 
Stalin S21-18; Keep It Dull (Lenin- 
skoye Znamye) F1-9; Liberty Leave 
(Viktor Jaanimets of Estonia) O26-10; 
Marxist Medicine N9-9; Meet Me in 
Siberia (Llewellyn Thompson) Mr22-8; 
Mission to Moscow, L. E. Thompson 
(Newsmaker) Mr15-5; More American 
Tourists Seeing the Soviets N9-8; Mos- 
cow Manifesto J11-8; No Cheers from 
Moscow, Allen Dulles D7-7; *Prospects 
for, Peace $14-23; Sales Talk O12-11; 
Sputnik Spectacular (Venus) F22-25; 
State Secret S14-14; *Surprise (Release 
American Flyers) F8-36; Targets of 
Totalitarianism (pictorial story) S14- 
18; Turncoats in Moscow’ S21-11; 
*Venus Bound (Russia Rocket) Mr1-6; 
Walkout on Disarmament N9-7; World's 
Fleet Is Growing Fast N2-8; Word 
from Moscow Ap5-7 


s 


Salinger, Pierre: Newsmaker F1-5 

Saud, King: Newsmaker J18-5 

Saudi Arabia: Unit Arab Nations 
Bibliography D14-11T 

Scholastic Magazines: see also Institute 
of Student Opinion. 40th Birthday 026- 
12 

Art Awards: Announcement 05-31, N9-33 
D7-34; Winners My17-20, 21 

Photography Awards: Announcement 
N9-30; Winners My17-26, 36 

Writing Awards: Announcement N9-28 
J11-32; Winners Myl17 

Selassie, Haile: Newsmaker N30-7 

Shriver, R. Sargent: Newsmaker Ap5-5 

Smith, Elizabeth Rudel: Newsmaker J18-5 

Smith, Margaret: Newsmaker Ap26-7 

— Margaret Chase: Newsmaker 

14-7 

Snow, Charles Percy: Newsmaker J25-5 

Stalin, Joseph: S21-18 

Stevens, Anastasia: Bolshoi’s U. S. Bal- 
lerina (Newsmaker) 026-7 

Stikker, Dr. Dirk: Newsmaker Mr8-7 

Strasberg, Susan: Newsmaker Mrl15-5 

Summerskill, Dr. Edith: Newsmaker Mr1- 
4 


J18; 


Science: see also Space. 

General: Antarctic Adventure (Opera- 
tion Deepfreeze) D7-28; *Coming: Mir- 
acle Highways for America’s Wotor- 
ists N16-11; Dancing Bees My3-19; 
Dolphins and I1.Q. S14-14; Element 103, 
Lawrencium (element) My3-8; *Wat- 
er-Winged Boats That Fly (hydrofoils) 
Mr22-9 





MAY 17, 1961 


Earth Satellites: Chipper Chimp in 
Space (Minuteman, Samos II) F15-6; 
Searching for Moho in Pacific Ocean 
Ap19-23; Spin in Space (Explorer VIII) 
N16-9; 10-Story Sateliite (Echo) S21-20; 
U. S. Space Catch (Payload Recovered) 
$21-20; *Venus Bound, Russian Rocket 
(chart) Mrl-6; Venus Probe Test My3- 
8; *Voice in Space—Courier O19-8; 
X-15 Record S$21-11 
Electronics: *Bends Barrier Broken 
(electronic computer) J11-8 
Moon: Map of Moon at Observatory 
in French Pyrenees 026-26 
Westinghouse Science Talent Search: 
Mr22-7 

Segregation: see Integration. 

Senegal: New Member of U. N. O12-12 

Sierra Leone: New Member of British 
Commonwealth Ap5-8 

Semalia: Unit F15; Bibliography F1-10T; 
President Osman (cover story) F15-14 

South Africa: see Union of South Africa. 

Soviet Russia: see Russia. 

Soviet Satellites: see also Russia. Unit 
O5; Bibliography S28-16T 

Space and Space Flight: see also Science. 
Algae Could Produce Oxygen My10-19; 
Chipper Chimp in _ Space (Minuteman 
II) Samos II P15-6 *First Cosmonaut 
Orbits Earth M onan be of Russia) Ap26- 
8: First Lady Astronaut (Geraldyn 
Cobb) N9-5; First Man in Space Mr8- 
10; Longest Drop in Parachute S21-20; 
Mousenauts in Nose N2-8; Single Fail- 
ure Dooms the Mission (Abe Silver- 
stein) F8-11; Spin in Space (Explorer 
VIII satellite) N16-9; Sputnik Spectac- 
ular (Venus) F22-25; 10-Story Satel- 
lite (Echo) S$21-20; Tiros Il, Weather 
Satellite D7-10; U. S. Space Catch S21- 
20: USSR Space Dogs S21-20; *Venus 
Bound (Russia Rocket, chart) Mr1-6; 
Voice in Space—Courier O19-8; Wax 
from Outer Space? My3-18; X-Record 
(photo of X-15) $21-11 

Special Issues: America Votes $28; Grad- 
uation Gift Yearbook Ap26; Scholastic’s 
Holiday Section N30-27; U. S. and 
World Affairs Annual, 1960-61 O19 

Spies: U-2 Pilot Sentenced S$21-11; Word 
from Moscow Ap5-7 

Sudan: Unit Arab Nations J18 

Sukarno: President of Indonesia (bio- 
graphical sketch) J11-17 

Sweden: Maj. Gen. Carl C. von Horn 
(Newsmaker) S14-7 

Syria: Unit Arab Nations J18; Bibliog- 
raphy D14-11T 


T 


Taiwan: Island Bastion (Chiang Kai- 
shek) N16-18; Understanding the Far 
East O19-34 

Tanganyika: New Nation in December 
Apl0-12 

Television: Camera, Action (Nixon-Ken- 
nedy ) O19-9; Fee TV vs. Free TV Ap12- 
38: Speaking for Sir Winston Ap19-27 

Tests: Contemporary Affairs Test S21-21; 
Semester Review Tests J25-15, My10-21 

Thompson, L. E.: Mission to Moscow 
(Newsmaker) Mr15-5 

Totalitarianism: see Cold War. 

Transportation: see Aviation, Automo- 
biles, Highways, Railroads. 

Travell, Dr. Janet: Her Patient Is JFK 
(Newsmaker) F15-5 

Tree, Marietta P.: Newsmaker Apl2-7 

Tsiranana, Philibert: Mri-12 

Turkey: Turnabout in Politics S14-10; 
Understanding the Middle East (graph. 
oil) 019-33 


U 


Underdeveloped Countries: *Billion Dol- 
lar Aid Offered by West Germany Mr1-7 
Union of South Africa: Unit Ap5; Bibli- 
ography Mr8-5T; Prime Minister Ver- 
woerd (cover story) Ap5-15; Pulls Out 
of British Commonwealth Ap5-8; Un- 
derstanding Africa (map) O19-20 
United Arab Republic: Unit J18; Bibli- 
ography D14-11T; President Gamal Ab- 
del Nasser J18-11; Understanding the 
Middle East (graph, oil) O19-33 
United Nations: 
General: Congo Cash Crisis Apl2-10; 
Congo Impasse N9-6; Congo Report— 
Caretaker Government of Col. Joseph 


a a N16-10; Dag Hammarskjold, 
U. N. (Newsmaker) 026-7; lags 
ar Monaco and Indonesia Are the Same 
D14-10; Irishman at Helm—Frederick 
Henry Boland (Newsmaker) O12-7; 
*Major Problems Facing U. N. in 1961 
J11-9; Mauritania, 100th U. N. Member 
D7-10; Nations of World (chart) O19- 
12; New Members, Senegal & Mali 
O12-10; *Revision of U. N. Charter Nec- 
essary Mr15-9; Shortchanged D7-8; Un- 
derstanding United Nations (chart) 
019-36; Economic and Social Affairs: 
Three Billions in World (population) 
Ap12-10 
Emergency Force: Going to Gaza N9-9 
General Assembly: “Al! Star” Cast at 
U. N. S21-9; *Showdown in Congo S28- 
8; U. N. Line-Up, 1960 (chart) S28-9; 
*Khrushchev vs. ; ; *Cold 
War “Freezes” U. 
Postpone Discussion of Admission of 
Communist China 019-7; Understanding 
the U. N. 019-36; U. N. Gets “Back 
to Normal” 026-8; World Food Plan 
N2-7; *U. N. Deadlocked over Congo 
J11-6; Mrs. F.D.R. to U. N. Mrl5-8; 
U. N. Adjourns My3-4 
Human Rights Commission: New Voice 
at U. N. Marietta P. Tree (Newsmaker) 
Ap12-7 
Secretariat: Mr. U. N., Dag Hammarsk- 
jold (Newsmaker) O26-7; Understand- 
ing the U. N. (chart) 019-36 
Security Council: 9lst “Nyet’’ Mauri- 
tania Membership D14-9 
Specialists: Understanding U.N. (chart) 
019-36 
World Court: Understanding U. N. 
(chart) O19-36 


United States: Special issue—U. S. and 


World Affairs Annual O19 

Air Force: Airmen’s Report Mrl15-7; 
*Sky-bound Students (Boulder, Colo- 
rado) Ap26-20; *Soviet Surprise ‘Re- 
lease American Flyers) F8-36 

Army: To Adopt Meter System Ap19-23 
Budget: Ike’s “Farewell” and Budget 
(chart) Fi-6 

Cabinet: *New Faces of 1961 J11-7; 
Scholar and Statesman, Dean Rusk 
(Newsmaker) J11-5 

Census: Congress and Census (chart) 
N30-11; Getting Younger Apl2-10; 
Chiefs of Staff: Soldier's Success 
Story Gen. Lyman Lemnitzer S21-7 
Congress: see also Congress at Work. 
Special Section F22; Census (chart) 
N30-11; Constitution—-Congress and 
President F22-4; End of 86th S21-11; 
Margaret Chase Smith (Newsmaker) 
D14-7; Maurine Brown Neuberger 
(Newsmaker) D14-7; Major Congres- 
sional Contests (charts) S28-44; Rules 
Revision F15-7; World Week's Head- 
line Hunt S14-10; *Vote to D. C. (23rd 
Amendment) Ap12-9 

Defense: *Battle Page S21-8; Uncle 
Sam Needs You N9-8 

Economic Aid: New Plan S21-10 
Economy: *Dollar Blues D7-9; *Eco- 
nomic Growth $28-11 

Executive: Capitol Ceremonies—Ken- 
nedy J18-7; Congress and President 
F22-4; Dr. Janet Travell’s Patient Is 
JFK F15-5; Hats Off J10-11; Ike to JFK 
N30-8;: Ike’s “Farewell” and U. S. 
Budget (chart) Fl-6; *Kennedy Elected 
President N16-8; Man with Six Hats 
S28-20; *New Faces of 1961 J11-7; Our 
National Goals J25-20; Presidential 
Stand 026-10; Salinger, Pierre Speaks 
for President (Newsmaker) F1-5; Sol- 
dier’s Success Story (Gen. Lyman Lem- 
nitzer) S21-7; *State of the Union F8- 
37: *Torch Has Been Passed (Ken- 
nedy) F1-6; Turnure Pamela, In Love 
with Her Work F1-9; *U. S. Peace 
Corps J11-12; Warning to Cuba My3-7: 
Youth “Peace Corps” J18-8 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 
(F.B.1.): Still No. 1 G-Man, J. Edgar 
Hoover D7-7 

Goals: Letters to the Editor Mr8-30 
Information Agency (USIA): Edward 
R. Murrow (Newsmaker) Mrl1-4 
Navy: Guards Coasts of Guatemala and 
Nicaragua N30-11; Undersea Dread- 
nought D7-10; Vice Admiral Hyman 
George Rickover (Newsmaker) Mr22-5 
Post Office: Automatic N2-6 


11-T 


Relations with Russia: see also Cold 
War, Communism, Russia. “Cold War 
Gets Colder (map) S14-15; Our Divid- 
ed World (Eisenhower & Khrushchev) 
S14-17; *Prospects for Peace 514-23; 
Soviet Gift to U. S. S14-16; Targets of 
Totalitarianism (pictorial story) 514-18; 
15 Years of Tension (history) S14-20; 
Word -from Moscow Ap5-7 
State Department: Accent on Ajid 
Douglas illon (Newsmaker) O5-5; 
*Are They Ambassadors of Goodwill? 
Mr15-20; Loventen Hoax N2-6; Madam 
Ambassador, Frances E. Willis (News- 
maker) Mr22-5; Mission to Moscow, L. 
E. Thompson (Newsmaker) Mrl5-5; 
Red China vs. U. S. (Warsaw Talks) 
Mr22-8; Scholar and Statesman, Dean 
Rusk (Newsmaker) J11-5; Relations 
with Cuba: Cuba Crisis Flares Anew 
with U. S. N9-6; Reply to Castro 026-8 
Supreme Court: High Court O12-10 
Treasury: New Treasurer, Elizabeth 
Rudel Smith J18-5 
World Affairs Annual, 1960-61: Special 
Issue O19 

Units: Arab Nations & United Arab Re- 
public J18-9; Argentina My3-10; Brazil 
Ap26-12; Canada Apl2-11; China, Peo- 
ple’s Republic N16-12; Cold War S14- 
15; Congo (Leopoldville) Mr8-11; Cuba 
My10-11; Czechoslovakia 05-11; Domin- 
ican Republic My17-11; France 026-14; 
Germany N2-10; Great Britain O12-14; 
Hungary 05-11; India D7-11; Indo- 
nesia J11-14; Iraq J18-9; Israel J25-9; 
Italy N9-10; Japan N30-12; Jordan J18- 
9; Lebanon J18-9; Libya J18-9; Mala- 
gasy Republic Mri-8; Mexico Ap19-9; 
Nigeria F1-10; Nyasaland Mr22-10; Pak- 
istan D14-11; Poland 05-11; Republic 
of the Congo Mr15-11; Rhodesia, Fed- 
eration of Mr22-10; Saudi Arabia J18- 
9; Somalia F15-9; South Africa, Union 
of Ap5-16; Syria J18-9; Yugoslavia 

Vv 

Vatican: Historic Meeting, Archbishop 
of Canterbury with Pope D14-9 

Vatthana, King: Newsmaker Ap19-5 

Venezuela: *Tension in Latin America 
D14-8; U. S. Ambassador, Jose Teodoro 
Moscoso (Newsmaker) Ap26-7 

Verwoerd, Dr. Hendrik: Ap5-15 

Von Horn, Maj. Gen. Carl C.: Newsmaker 
$14-7 

Voting: see also America Votes, Presi- 
dential Campaign. Bumper Crops of 
Candidates Ap5-8; *How America Vot- 
ed 1932-1956 ‘maps, charts) S28-16; 
Idaho Sets Pace (Record Voting State) 
F15-8; Mr. Average American Voter 
S28-51; Percentage of Voters, who 
Voted in 1956 S28-19; Letters to the 
Editor 012-29; Voting Age 18 S14-32; 
"Who Votes, and Why (map, chart) 
$28-18 

WwW 


War Crimes: *Adolf Eichmann on Trial 
Ap26-10 

Welensky, Sir Roy: Biographical sketch 
Mr22-15 

Wilkinson, Charles B.: Ready, Set—Hike 
Ap5-8; Newsmaker Ap19-5 

Willis, Frances E.: Newsmaker Mr22-5 


¥ 


Yemen: Unit Arab Nations D14; Bibli- 
ography D14-11T 

Youlou, Premier Fulbert: Biographical 
Sketch Mr8-15 

Your Career: Special Section F8; Bibli- 
ography J25-5T 

Youth’s Activities: see also Good Citizens 
at Work. Accent on Youth (story, Ger- 
many) N2-13; Another Youth Corps 
Ap5-8; Beauty and Brains (Miss Amer- 
ica) $§21-11; Complaining (Shortest 
School Term) S14-14; Japanese Stu- 
dents Snake-Dance to Red Tune S14-10; 
Japanese Students’ Life N30-18; *New 
Challenge for American Youth 
(Peace Corps) J11-12; 1960 Youth Con- 
ference on the Atom O12-11; Physically 
Fit N30-20; Polar Prize for Kent L. 
Goering 05-8; Only Teens Need Apply 
(Youth Employment Service, Spring- 
field, Oregon) O5-19; Voting Age 18 
$14-32 

Yugoslavia: *Big, Little Yugoslavia 05-18 








Program Notes on 





Hu ook and 
isten — 


Selected Rodio-TV Features EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


DRAMA 


Sun., May 21, 1:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Catholic Hour: “Theatre Past and Pres- 
ent.” Third in a four-week series of 
comparisons of modern and classical 
treatments of the many relationships of 
man. Today: “The Theatre and Love,” 
illustrated by scenes from Ibsen’s “Peer 
Gynt” and James Costigan’s “Little 
Moon of Alban.” May 28: “The Theatre 
and the Devil,” with scenes from “The 
Temptation of Eve,” a play from the 
medieval Coventry Cycle, and Frank 
Carney’s “The Righteous Are Bold.” 

Sun., June 4, 10:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Look 
Up and Live: First of a series of four 
plays from the medieval Coventry 
Cycle done in pantomime and ballet by 
students from Marquette Univ. 

Sun., June 18, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Family 
Classics: “The Heiress.” Repeat of the 
adaptation of the play by Ruth and 
Augustus Goetz, based on the Henry 
James novel, “Washington Square,” star- 
ring Julie Harris, Farley Granger. 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Sat., May 20, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) World Mu- 
sic Festivals: Concert version of “Peer 
Gynt” as performed by Bergen (Nor- 
way) Harmonien Orchestra and fore- 
most Norwegian stage players. May 27: 
Sacred choral music from Israel by con- 
temporary composers, performed by the 
Tel-Aviv Rinat Chamber Choir. Also 
cantatas performed by a group of 
Prague musicians. 

Sun., May 21, 10:00 a.m. (CBS-TV) Lamp 
Unto My Feet: “Tongues of Fire” (Re- 
peat). A Whitsuntide program of 16th 
and 17th century music. 

11:30 am. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: 
Katherine Anne Porter reads and dis- 
cusses “Love Poems Light and Serious.” 
May 28: “The Cracked Looking Glass,” 
dramatization of a story from Katherine 
Anne Porter’s collection, “The Flower- 
ing Judas.” 

CBS-TV affiliates in N.Y., Los An- 

B on Chicago, Philadelphia, and St 

ouis—consult local affiliate for time 
and schedule in your city) Station Ex- 
change Series: For 20 weeks these sta- 
tions will exchange such outstanding 
local productions on music and arts as 
New York’s (WCBS-TV) “American Mu- 
sical Theatre” and _  Philadelphia’s 
(WCAU-TYV) “Once Over Lightly.” 

(NET-——check local educational tele- 
vision station for time and schedule) 
Shelter for Man: “The Suburb.” Third 
in a six-pait series explaining the de- 
velopment of architecture with host 
Paul Long. Today Long explains desir- 
able planning for the suburb 

(NET) Casals Master Class: Master 
cellist Pablo Casals demonstrates the 
technique of the diminuendo as a stu- 
dent performs a Beethoven sonata. 

Mon., 22, 5:30 p.m. (CBS—check lo- 
cal CB affiliate) Invitation to Learn- 
ing: Boswell’s “Life of Johnson.” May 
29: D. Salinger’s “Catcher in the 


Rye. ” June 5: John Stuart Mill’s “On 
Liberty.” June 12: Arthur Miller’s “The 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 


Death of a Salesman.” 


Thurs., May 25, 10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Si- 


lents Please: “The Sad Clowns,” clips 
from the work of Harry Langdon, 
Charlie Chaplin, and Buster Keaton. 
June 1: Emil Jannings in “Variety,” a 
German film which had a revolution- 
ary effect on photographic techniques 
everywhere. June 8: “Girls in Danger,” 
survey of heroines in danger, clipped 
from films of 1912-17. 


Sun., May 28, 1:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Direc- 


tions 61: “Third Symphony for Scrip- 
ture,” original symphony composed and 
conducted by Ralph Herman 


Dr. Harvey M. Rice, president of 
Macalester College, St. Paul., Minn., 
interviews distinguished educators on 
NET series Philosophies of Education. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Sat., May 20, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 


Nation’s Future: “Is a Durable Peace 
with the Soviets Possible Now?” De- 
bate between Norman Cousins and Leo 


Cherne. 


Sun., May 21, 2:30 p.m. (NBC) Catholic 


Hour: “Christian Thought in the Mod- 
ern World.” Third in a four-week se- 
ries. Today: Dr. Karl Stern, psychia- 
trist and author, speaks on “Psychiatry 
and Religion: A Synthesis.” 

4:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Issues and An- 
swers: Eugene Zuckert, Secretary of 
the Air Force. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “The Fall of China” (Repeat) 
Other repeats among those scheduled 
through the summer: May 28: “Paris in 
the Twenties.” June 4: “Rommel.” June 
11: “Over Here.” June 18: “Sabotage 
June 25: “The Movies Learn to Talk.” 

10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Winston Church- 
ill—The Valiant Years: “Yalta,” doc- 
umentary about the last Big Three 
conference. May 28: “Tying the Knot.” 
The final campaign in Germany and 
the death of President Rooseve It. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


(NET) Philosophies of Education: 
Thirteen half-hour explorations of di- 
vergent philosophies of education. 

Tues., May 23, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) NBC 
White aper No. 6: “Railroads: End 
of the Line?” History of changing pat- 
terns and analysis of present crisis in 
passenger railroads. 

Wed., May 24, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Arm- 
strong Circle Theatre: “Days of Con- 
fusion—The Story of College Admis- 
sions.” Harold Gast has written the 
story of how the competition for col- 
lege entrance affects high school stu- 
dents anxious for admission. June 7: 
Parole officers. 

i, =e! 30, 10:00 p.m. (ABC- TV) Close- 

e Flabby Americans.” June 13, 
100 _ Brazil. June 22, 10:30 p.m.: 
“The Destitute Diplomat.” 

10:00 (NBC-TV) Project 20: “Not So 
Long Ago” (Repeat). 

Sun., June 4 (NET—consult local educa- 
tional television station) Intertel: “The 
Quiet Wer,” a one-hour documentary 
on South Vietnam, will replace “The 
Heartbeat of France” as the first offer- 
ing on this new international series 

Tues., June 27, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Doc- 
tor B: A special documentary study of 
one day in the life of a doctor. 

Tues., July 18, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Purex 
Specials for Women: ‘The Single 

oman.” First in a series of weekly 
repeats of this special. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Sat., May 20, 9:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Captain 
Kangaroo: “Berger’s Animal Revue.” 
May 23, 8:15 a.m.: Film and exhibit, 
“Building a Building.” May 24: Jack 
Krings, test pilot. May 27: Betty Ann 
Grove, singer and dancer. 

1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch Mr. Wiz- 
ard: “How a Bird Flies.” May 27: “Hid- 
den Codes.” June 3: “Oscilloscope.” 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave It to Bea- 
ver: “Junior Fire Chief.” Beaver’s class 
appointment as Junior Fire Chief leads 
him to excessive vigilance when the 
honor goes to his head. 

Sun., May 21, 11:30 a.m. (ABC-TV) Pip 
the Piper: “Brush Day.” 

6:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Walt Disney 
Presents: “Wonders of the Water 
Worlds.” Hour-long documentary na- 
ture study of the cycle of the flow of 
water from a mountain brook through 
lakes and rivers to the sea. 

7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Shirley Tem- 
ple Show: “Black Arrow.” (Repeat) 
Drama based on story by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Other repeats scheduled 
May 28: “Indian Captive.” June 4: “The 
House of Seven Gables.” 

7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Dennis the Men- 
ace: “The Mr. Wilson News.” Dennis 
starts his own paper to publicize the 
doings of Mr. Wilson 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sun., May 21 (NET—check local educa- 
tional television station) The Inquiring 
Mind: “Schools and the Zest for Learn- 
ing.” May 28: “Educational Enclaves.” 
June 4: “The Stimulators.” June 11 
“Retrospect.” 

(NET) The Great Issues of Con- 
science in Modern Medicine: “The Is- 
sues Involved in Influencing the Mind.” 
Last in a series of three programs. 

Mon., May 22, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: Probability and Sta- 
tistics with Dr. Frederick Mosteller. 
Teacher sessions and review with Paul 
Clifford on Tues. and Thurs. Today’s 
lesson: Variance of sum of independent 
variables. May 24: The central limit 
theorem. May 26: Conclusion—Sum- 
ming up, review, and further work. 

Tues., May 30, 7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Expe- 
dition: “Flight to the Giants.” June 6: 
“Conquest of Dhaulagiri.” 

Tues., June 20, 7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Focus 
on America: First of a series of 10 
prize-winning documentaries originally 
presented as local productions on the 
“Expedition!” series 








